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Hamilton. George Arliss is the star of 
this interesting attempt to bring to life 
again the personality of Alexander Hamil- 
ton and the times in which he lived. Ham- 
ilton’s opponents, Jefferson and Monroe, 
are shown in rather a sorry light by the 
text of the play, but their parts are excel- 
lently taken. (Knickerbocker Theater.) 
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ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 
SECTION I. COMPOSITION. 

The Story of the Week. 

1. You are editor of a paper read principally 
by women. Write an editorial article com- 
menting on the recent votes for equal suf- 
frage. Pay particular attention to the re- 
sponsibilities equal suffrage will bring, and 
the results it may accomplish. 

2. Write for your school paper a short item 
concerning the New York City elections. 

8. Tell something concerning the history of 
Poland. Then explain the present plans for 
Poland. ‘ 

4. With the aid of a map show how the war 
is related to places made famous by the 
Bible. 

5. Give a clear oral explanation of what is 
meant by “Dying Nations.” Add original 
comments on the subject. 

6. Give an oral summary of the most impor- 
tant war news of the week. 

7. Write an explanation of the present situ- 
ation in Russia. Add your own comments 
concerning the future of Russia. 

8. Imagine that you have a relative in Aus- 
tralia. Write a letter in which you tell of 
the most important events that have re- 
cently occurred in the United States. “ 

9. Write a vivid description of any picture 
illustrating the news of the week. 

Editorial Articles. 

1. Write, as if for a novel, a character sketch 
of a man who , the opposition habit. 
Write a character sketch of a man who has 
the constructive habit. Make use of these 
sketches in an original story for your school 
paper. 

2. Prepare for your school assembly an ora- 
tion in which you not only tell what Presi- 
dent Wilson has said concerning the present 
German Government, but also show in what 
ways the German people are admirably 
adapted for democratic government. Con- 
sult the article “Democracy in Germany,” 
by Kuno Francke. 

8. Show in what ways “Mobilizing the Borgias’’ 
is an effective and appropriate title. Give 
directions for writing titles. Write two or 
three good titles for school compositions. 

4. Write, in a single paragraph, an explana- 
tion of the importance of the Monroe and 
Ishii doctrine. 

The Great Adventure. 

1. Tell which letters please you most. Give 
reasons for your preference. How can you 
make a letter interesting? 

2. Write a letter that would interest an Amer- 
ican soldier in active service, writing prefer- 
ably to some soldier whom you know. If 
your teacher says the letter is really inter- 
esting, send it to the soldier to whom you 
wrote it. 

Uncle Sam’s War-Made By 
Donald Wilhelm. 

1. Write a list of the principal topics consid- 
ered in the article. Tell how the author has 
maintained unity. Point out the expressions 
by which he has gained coherence. Point out 
expressions by which he has gained variety 
and interest. 

Handling Men. By G. S. Radford. 

1. In a single paragraph write a précis, or 
summary, of the entire article. 

Are You Working Too Hard? By F. B. and 
L. M. Gilbreth. 

1. Read the article. Then write a similar arti- 
cle entitled “‘Are You Studying Too Hard?’ 

SECTION II. LITERATURE. 

The New Books. 

1. Explain the following expressions: “An 
artist of power in light and shade,” “Sym- 
bolical significance, - A comprehensive and 
illuminating review,” ‘The lay reader,” 
“Well tabulated instruction,” ‘A helpful 
manual,” “An accepted authority, ” “A fairly 
well-beaten reading path,” “A lexograph- 
ical product.” 

SECTION III. WORD STUDY. 

‘Give the meaning and the derivation of every 
one of the following words prominent in the 
news of the week: coalition, premier, franchise, 
autonomous, deportation, Tammany, borough, 
factor, budget, municipal, endorsement, coup 
d’etat, republican, conspiracy. 

SECTION IV. GRAMMAR. 

The teacher will ask every member of the 
élass to select from The Independent five ex- 
amples of words whose syntax seems difficult to 
explain. The lists will be exchanged and the 
work prepared for class recitation. 


Industries. 


HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 


PRINCIPAL OF THE 


BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 

HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 

The Government of New York City— 


“New York Goes Back to the Husks,’’ 
“The Tiger Triumphs.” 


. Answer the question asked in the second 


paragraph of the editorial. 

On the basis of the first paragraph of the 
news item, make a study of the city’s form 
of government. In what respect is it like the 
government of your own community? 


Women’s Suffrage—‘As New York 
Goes,” ‘‘New York Trusts the Women.” 


. Review the history of the struggle for 


women’s suffrage in the United States dur- 
ing the past year. What progress has the 
movement made? What set-backs has it had? 


. According to the editorial, what are the 


next steps in bringing the movement to na- 
tional success? 


. What are the causes which “brought about 


. What is meant by the 


a change of heart” in New York? 
“Presidential suf- 
frage’? Why was this granted to women 
when the state suffrage was denied? 


. The Revolutionary Spirit and the War 


—‘Anarchy Reigns in Russia,’’ “Elec- 
tion Day Results.’’ 


. What are the causes which led to the down- 


fall of the Kerensky government in Russia? 
What in your judgment is the next step? 


. What evidences of the revolutionary spirit 


» The Political 


do you find in the election returns in the 
United States? Is this revolutionary oppo- 
sition justified in any way? 

Future of Germany— 
“German King Worship,” ‘‘Democracy 
in Germany.” 

“After carefully reading his article we are 
unable to resist the conclusion that the Ger- 
mans . . cling to this conviction as king 
worshipers,” etc. Do you arrive at the same 
conclusion ? 


. What, according to Professor Francke, | are 


the democratic influences at work in Ger- 
many? 

Investigate one or more of the institutions 
described by Professor Francke? Does your 
investigation justify his conclusions? 

How does Professor Francke justify the 
paradox that “the monarchy has been in- 
tertwined with all or nearly all the republi- 
can tendencies”? 


The United States and Japan—“The 
Monroe and Ishii Doctrine,” “Hands 
Across the Pacific.’’ 

Under what circumstances did the United 
States and Japan first enter into friendly 
relations? How long did these friendly re- 
lations continue? What were the causes 
which threatened to disrupt this friendship 7 
Justify, if you can, the first sentence in 
the editorial? 


. Why is the present agreement between the 


. “By the agreement 


United States and Japan compared to the 
Monroe Doctrine? 

. each of the three 
nations concerned gains something.’’ State 
these gains. 


- Industrial Efficiency—‘Handling Men,” 


“Are You Working Too Hard?” 
Review the material furnished for the dis- 
cussion of this topic in The Independent for 
September 15 and October 20. 

Do you agree that wages are the most im- 
portant factor in the “reduction in labor 
turn-over”’? 

Prove that “it is only good business sense 
for the management to provide a clean and 
comfortable place to work.” 


. Which of the seven causes for unnecessary 


fatigue are under the control of the man- 
agement? Which under the control of the 
worker? 


American Industries and the War— 


“Uncle Sam’s War-Made_ Industries,’” 
“The Manufacturer’s Problem.” 


. Is it true that national efficiency depends 


upon the development of home industries in 
peace times as well as during war? 
Make a list of the chemical products now 


: being manufactured in the United States 


which were formerly imported from 
many. 


Ger- 


. What are the terms of our “Declaration of 


Industrial Independence”? 

“In one word, America already has avenged 
the ‘Lusitania.’’’ What is your understand- 
ing of this? 


. Summarize Mr. Purinton’s article with the 


following sentence as a text: “The whole 
situation is up to the American manufac- 
turer.” 
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Her bit! With a typewriter 
and a mimeograph she multi- 
plies her power to do—a thousand 


fold. With this simple equipment she re- 
duces printing costs down to a minimum— 
does in one hour what other methods take 


many hours or days to do—produces a finished product 
that is a joy to look at—and liberates other workers 


for other duties. Lower cost—quicker results — better 
work—and much labor saved! For the duplicating, of 
letters, office and factory forms, bulletins, etc., you need the 
mimeopraph now as never before. Let us show how simply 
it will reproduce drawings, charts, designs, etc. And how 
it will help materially to reduce your printing, bills. You don’t 
know the mimeograph unless you know the new mimeograph 
Get information from your local dealer or interestin}, book- 


let ‘E” from A.-B. Dick Company, Chicaj}o—and New York. 
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HE notes, recently exchanged by Viscount Ishii and 

Secretary Lansing and published last week, proba- 

bly mean more to the future peace of the world than 

any diplomatic step that has been taken since the 
Great War began. This is the beginning of the culmination 
of a policy stedfastly advocated by The Independent thru- 
out the past decade. 

In 1907, when relations between Japan and the United 
States were becoming strained, The Independent was one of 
the first to urge a constructive program for maintaining un- 
impaired the historic friendship between the two great 
Pacific Powers. In an editorial published January 2, 1908, 
we said: 

Suppose the United States aad Japan should sign a treaty in 
which each agrees to respect the territorial integrity of the other. 
This would mean that the question of the ownership or control 
of each other’s territory is not a fit question for difference and 
arbitration. Then let the proposed treaty declare that all other 
questions of dispute that might arise be referred to arbitration. 
Thus the “vital interests” of territorial integrity would be the 
subject neither of arbitration nor war, and all other subjects 
(which would manifestly not be worth going to war about) would 
be settled by arbitration. 

Four months later, there was signed in Washington by 
Secretary Root and Baron Takahira a treaty providing that 
all disputes of a legal nature or in regard to the interpreta- 
tion of.treaties shall be settled by arbitration, but questions 
of honor and vital interests are reserved for the arbitra- 
ment of war. This treaty followed closely those being nego- 
tiated by our Government with several other nations and 
was as far as the United States was prepared to go at the 
time. In our issue of May 14, 1908, after congratulating both 
governments on the negotiation of this treaty we said: 


We would not, however, overstate the importance of this treaty 
with Japan. As long as “honor” and “vital interests” are ex- 
cepted from arbitration it will always be easy to find a pretext 
for going to war, for honor and vital interest cover as great a 
multitude of sins as of virtues. The time, we fear, has not yet 
come when it will be safe to refer all disputes to arbitration, for 
a nation might lay claim to another’s territory or independence. 
and this no spirited people would or should submit to the arbitra- 
ment of an outsider. : 


This was evidently sound statesmanship, for on November 
30 of the same year notes were exchanged between Japan 
and the United States in which the following epochal decla- 
vations were made: 


1. It is the wish of the two governments to encourage the free 
and peaceful development of their commerce on the Pacific Ocean. 

2. The policy of both governments, uninfluenced by any aggres- 
sive tendencies, is directed to the maintenance of the existing 
status quo in the region above mentioned and to the defense 
of the principle of equal opportunity for commerce and industry 
in China. 

8. They are accordingly firmly resolved reciprocally to respect 
the territorial possessions belonging to each other in said region. 

4. They are also determined to preserve the common interest of 
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all powers in China by supporting by all pacific means at their 
disposal the independence and integrity of China and the principle 
of equal opportunity for commerce and industry of all nations 
in that Empire. 


5. Should any event occur threatening the status quo as above 
described or the principle of equal opportunity as above defined, 
it remains for the two governments to communicate with each 
other in order to arrive at an understanding as to what measures 
they may consider it useful to take. 

It will be seen that the treaty and declaration taken to- 
gether practically fulfilled the requirements of our editorial 
several months before, for the declaration guarantees that 
the “vital interests” of territories be respected and the. 
treaty provided that all other things be arbitrated. 

The promulgation of this treaty and declaration, however, 
did not settle the issues between Japan and America. De- 
spite the attempts of conciliation on the part of statesmen 
and men of good will in both countries, the jingo element in 
Japan and America—instigated we now know largely by 
German intrigue—kept the issue smoldering. 

Finally, on our entrance into the war, Japan felt the 
time was opportune for the final settlement of all misunder- 
standings and accordingly dispatched the Ishii mission to 
our shores. We have already recorded in our issue of October 
13 our belief that “the result of this mission will be to re- 
store the historic relations of amity between the two nations 
that continued unbroken from the days of Commodore 
Perry’s treaty down to the end of the Russo-Japanese war.” 
We are now confirmed in this belief by the exchange of notes 
between Secretary Lansing and Viscount Ishii—the first 
fruits published of the recent negotiations. 

We print elsewhere the text of this momentous document 
by which the United States reaffirms and recognizes Japan’s 
paramountcy in Asia; Japan promises not to violate the in- 
tegrity of China and both powers agree not to permit any 
third power to dominate China. 

Thus the greatest issue between Japan and America is 
disposed of, for it has long been evident that Japan re- 
garded the Chinese question as far more vital to her 
than our treatment of Japanese subjects in the United 
States. 

We rejoice, therefore, that five weeks ago we urged the 
administration to recognize Japan’s Monroe Doctrine. For 
the Ishii doctrine for Asia and the Monroe Doctrine for 
America, are after all nothing but the prototypes of what 
the whole world must adopt after the war is won if the 
security and the integrity of every nation is to be guaran- 
teed, each by all and all by each. 

Viscount Ishii and Secretary Lansing deserve the thanks 
of two great nations and the world for ‘their triumph of 
statesmanship. 

Now let the United States send a return mission to Japan 
to settle all the remaining issues, such as immigration and 
naturalization. Why not? 
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HINTS TO HOUSEHOLDERS 




















; : PUZZLE PICTURE: 
2 og a Oe, FIND THE COAL 
“Never mind even if you 
don’t get the coal; the 
exercize will keep you 
warm,” is the comforting 
placard of the govern- 
ment’s coal board in 
England. But it doesn’t 
seem to satisfy the house- 
holder. “Oh, What a 
Happy Land Is Eng- 
land!” is Roy’s caption 
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“The People,’ London, is 
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° THE SQUEALERS NEW TOOLS FOR THE BAKER 
This cartoon from the Cleveland “Plain Dealer” urges Uncle Sam An Italian comment on food regulations requiring an exact size 
to use food control against greed, extravagance and waste and weight for loaves of bread. Drawn by Grog for “Il 420” 
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ANOTHER SAMSON I'VE .MET YOU BEFORE! WHIP BEHIND, MISTER 
(he profiteer brings down upon himself Cesare in the New York “Evening Post” What chance has the poor consumer with 
his own destruction. Drawn by Stinson’ represents Food Commissioner Hoover profiteers, hoarders and speculators drag- 
in the Dayton (Ohio) “Daily News” standing firm against exorbitant war pleas ging him back? Ding in New York Tribune 
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MOBILIZING THE BORGIAS 


NE interesting feature of Germany’s military policy 
is the partiality which has been shown for one par- 


ticular weapon: poison. The first instance of this was - 


the introduction of chlorine and other murderous gases on 
the western front in 1915. The second was the proved and 
in part admitted poisoning of wells in Africa; a crime after- 
ward repeated in the evacuated districts of northern France. 
Both the Italians and the French have complained of the 
scattering of poisoned candies by German airmen. In Ru- 
mania, accurding to documents found among the papers of 
the German embassy, cattle and horses were deliberately 
inoculated with the germs of disease. We say nothing of 
recent instances of poison plots in the United States because 
these are still under investigation. Since German militarism 
in the past has usually been of an open, frank and bluntly 
brutal type, it is strange that the authors of frightfulness 
during the present war should prefer a weapon which civili- 
zation has banned not because it is more cruel than others 
but because it is more perfidious. We cannot imagine a bluff 
old robber baron of the Rhine or an aggressive statesman 
of the Bismarck type going about with an inoculating needle 
or putting sheep dip in drinking water. We do not like the 
Hohenzollern tradition of conquest and cruelty, but we hate 
to see added to it the Borgia tradition of treachery and 
cunning. 








GERMAN KING WORSHIP 


F a majority of the Kaiser’s subjects believe, as Pro- 
I fessor Kuno Francke does, that Germany needs a king, 

Americans are interested to know why they so believe. 
Have they arrived at an intellectual judgment after an ex- 
amination of evidence, or do they believe after the manner 
of religious faith, and as king worshipers? Professor 
Francke is presumably as well qualified to answer the ques- 
tion as anybody in America. After carefully reading his arti- 
cle we are unable to resist the conclusion that the Germans, 
including Professor Francke, who still believe that Germany 
needs her Kaiser and perhaps will one day need her Crown 
Prince, cling to this conviction as king worshipers, rather 
than as statesmen. 

Professor Francke devotes almost three-fourths of his ar- 
ticle to a contention that, for a number of reasons, the 
republican experiment would seem to have a bright pros- 
pect of success in Germany. The German school system, he 
tells us, is essentially democratic, and has fitted the masses 
for both intellectual activity and practical tasks. The Ger- 
man military system, he says, has imbued the whole Ger- 
man people with a sense of public responsibility and of the 
duty to place service to the community above private in- 
terests. German parliamentary life, he urges, is exception- 
ally free from the evils of class monopoly and private graft; 
German civil administration is even now, to a great extent, 
based upon essentially republican institutions; and in her in- 
dustrial life Germany has a remarkably large number of 
voluntary associations of a codperative character, including 
the Socialist trade unions. 

To the rationalistic intellect these would seem to be ex- 
cellent reasons for thinking that Germany could get on 
without a king very well, but in four short concluding para- 
graphs Professor Francke warns us that no such conclu- 
sion can safely be drawn from them, and the reason for 
this unfortunate fact, it appears, is that “the monarchy 
has been intertwined with all or nearly all the republican 
tendencies.” It is the monarchy, and in particular the Prus- 
sian monarchy, that has made education popular. It is the 
monarchy that has given to Germany her national army. It 
is the monarchy that has consistently held the balance in 
parliamentary conflicts. It is the monarchy that has kept 
expert functionaries busy in the paternal German Govern- 
ment and in German city administration. And it is the 


monarchy, more than any other power in German public 
life, that has assuaged the evils of industrial competition. 

In other words, according to Professor Francke, the Ger- 
man subject looks like a grown up human being capable of 
self-government, but in fact, he isn’t. One monarch or an- 
other, and in particular the Prussian monarch, has tutored 
and drilled and drest him up to look like a free man, but 
has taken good care not to let him become one. Therefore, 
he needs a king! 

Well, that depends. If it is for his interest and for the 
interest of mankind that he should still be held in tutelage 
indefinitely, or if he is congenitally incapable of initiative 
and self-government, he probably should keep his kings and 
his Kaiser. If he is not so incompetent, and if he could learn 
how to handle his own political affairs if he had to, the 
sooner he scraps his precious Hohenzollern family and gets 
into the trial and error game of creating a working repub- 
lic, the better off he will be. ; 

This is not what Professor Francke started out to prove, 
but it is what his article does prove in fact. 


AS NEW YORK GOES— 
Ts victory for woman suffrage in New York State 








is the biggest thing that has happened to the suf- . 
frage cause in this country. It comes precious near 
to being decisive. It is the knock-out blow for the “antis.” 
New York is not a western state, in location, habit of 
mind, or general characteristics. It is far from being rad- 
ical; it is confirmedly safe, sane and satisfied. Its approval 
of woman suffrage removes at a stroke from that reform the 
contemptuous label of “western radicalism”; it gives the 
cause a kind of certificate of political respectability. When 
New York has approved, what member of the “best circles” 
of political conservatism anywhere will dare to oppose? The 
New York cachet makes the thing de rigueur; it must make 
the thing fashionable. 

New York is a big state, the biggest in population, in 
wealth, in power, in prestige. To carry this stronghold by 
assault is like capturing the enemy’s capital. The moral 
value of the achievement far outweighs the practical utility. 

With the winning of this battle, the outcome is secure. It 
only remains to consolidate the ground. The state citadels 
of the enemy will fall one by one—unless unconditional sur- 
render by the Federal Amendment comes first. 

New York has settled the matter. “On to Washington” is 
the next cry—but sans pickets, sans violence, sans sabotage, 
sans everything but persuasion and moral force. 


NEW YORK GOES BACK TO THE HUSKS 
T's people of New York City have handed their city 








back to Tammany Hall. They have said at the ballot 

box that they do not want for the next four years 
good government, clean government, intelligent government, 
honest government. For the Mitchel administration has 
given them that kind of government in remarkable degree 
—and Tammany has never given them that kind of gov- 
ernment and never will. 

Why do they do it? Why can Tammany win a victory like 
this four years after a smashing victory on the other side? 

The answer is simple, tho at each election it is complicated 
by various collateral conditions, which, however, do not alter 
the fundamental fact. 

Tammany is united, cohesive, stable. The Tammany vote 
is a constant quantity: 228,000 in 1905, 250,000 in 1909, 
230,000 in 1913, 297,000 in 1917. Tammany can deliver these 
votes year in and year out with certainty and precision. 
The outcome of any election depends not on what Tam- 
many does, but on what the other people do. 

Whenever the opposition to Tammany is united and 
aroused, Tammany cannot win. The figures prove it, the 
election results confirm it year after year. 
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Four years ago the Fusion candidate for Mayor received 
358,000 votes and Tammany was obliterated. This year Tam- 
many got only 60,000 more votes than in 1913, and emerged 
triumphant. It emerged because the opposition was divided. 
There were three opponents of the Tammany candidate for 
Mayor, Republican, Socialist and Fusion. Taken together 
their votes were more than Tammany’s. Taken separately 
they made a pitiful showing. The Fusion vote dropt in four 
years from 350,000 to 150,000. The Socialist vote jumped in 
four years from 32,000 to 142,000. 

Taken by and large the inferences to be drawn from the 
return of Tammany to power in this year of grace are these: 
Tammany can deliver the goods it has with certainty. 

Only a united opposition can ‘defeat Tammany. 

New York does not like “high brow” government, or 
“silk stocking” government, no matter how efficient or hon- 
est or enlightened it may be. 

War stimulates the Socialist vote by attracting to the 
’ Socialist banner those who do not believe in war, those 
who do not want war, those who suffer from war, those 
who sympathize with the enemy. 

“The children of this world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of light.” 


THE OPPOSITION HABIT 
M« Y a warrior has conquered a kingdom and found 





that he could not rule it because he had never learned 

how to govern but only how to fight. Many a cap- 
tain of industry has toiled to accumulate a fortune only to 
discover that he did not know what to do with his millions 
when he had them. There is a certain type of radical that 
is in the same sorry plight. He devotes his life to the win- 
ning of reforms and the breaking down of abuses, but when 
the reforms are won and the abuses abolished his useful- 
ness is ended. Unfortunately his activity does not end. Satan 
finds some mischief still for his idle hands to do. 

In Russia all intelligent and pubiic spirited men have for 
generations given their best energy to a single task, the 
removal of a huge obstruction that made all national prog- 
ress and development impossible. It was useless to give time 
and thought to constructive tasks, such as improving the 
schools, introducing scientific methods into municipal ad- 
ministration and developing the natural resources of the 
country, so long as an oppressive and dishonest caste of 
officials was actively hostile to education and saw in admin- 
istration and productive industry only so many opportu- 
nities for graft. By a mighty effort the rulers of Russia 
and all their privileges were swept aside and the Russian 
people stood erect, unshackled, free to govern themselves. 
But many revolutionists had been so long in opposition that 
they could not realize the actual possession of power. To 
them the art of government consisted in revolt, and they 
went around looking for some substitute for Tsardom 
against which they could continue to revolt. Their duty was 
to take hold of Russia and rule it. Instead they accepted 
the easier and more congenial task of wrecking ministries, 
instigating strikes and denouncing their brother reformers. 

Russian freedom is a matter of months; we can excuse the 
Russian people for being unable at first to believe their own 
good fortune. A man who suddenly wakes from a terrible 
nightmare may be pardoned for thinking, while he is yet 
rubbing the sleep from his eyes, that he is still in a dream. 
But the United States has been a self-governing common- 
wealth for generations. Every reform that the people might 
wish has been within their grasp; they had but to reach 
forth and take it. Yet for decade after decade radicals have 
been saying: “There would be no graft, no poverty, no high 
cost of living, no inefficient administration if the people 
ruled. But the people do not rule. Wall Street, the party 
machine, the subsidized press, capitalism or something else 
is in the way. Let us remove it.” Some pointed to imperfec- 
tions in the machinery of government as the explanation 


for the failure of our democracy to bring forth its promised 
fruits. Equal suffrage, direct primaries, the initiative and 
referendum, direct election of senators, commission govern- 
ment, federal regulation of railroads, ballot reform and 
municipal ownership were in turn suggested and widely 
adopted as the necessary measures to “restore the govern- 
ment to the people.” The results of these reforms were 
usually excellent. But when they had been achieved, some 


' of the men who had worked hardest to accomplish them de- 


clared that they were frauds and that “the bosses” and “the 
trusts” still governed. We believe that if a complete system 
of communism were adopted, if all incomes were made ex- 
actly equal by law and all public officials chosen by lot or 
by the most carefully adjusted and safeguarded system of 
voting, there would still be those who would inveigh against 
“the ruling classes.” 

It is a glorious thing to cut down forests and blast out 
the stumps to make good agricultural land on which a race 
may live and prosper. But the time comes when all the 
chopping and blasting has been done and the need of the 
hour is for planting and building. It is a splendid act to 
“turn the rascals out,” whether they be German nobles or 
Tammany spoilsmen. But civic duty is nine parts wise ad- 
ministration to one of reformation. The franchise and the 
direct primary are important gains for democracy. But of 
what avail are they if the citizens neglect to register and 
vote? Smash the capitalists if you like, friend Socialist. But 
please realize that when you have done so you will be just 
at the beginning of your real task, the democratic organiza- 
tion of industry. What the world needs is the radical who 
can wield the scepter of power as well as grasp it; the 
reformer who is not afraid of responsibility. 


THE EDUCATION OF THE AMERICAN 


PEOPLE 
A democracy is run differently from an autocracy. It 








has more heads—which is a good thing when they 

once can be got to looking in the right direction. In 
Germany when the food commissioner went to the national 
cupboard and found it bare of certain articles of diet all 
he had to do was to convince the Kaiser, the Chancellor and 
a few generals of the fact, and forthwith the entire popu- 
lation was put upon a strict diet by means of bread cards, 
potato cards, fat cards, milk cards, etc. But in America a 
government has to convince rather than command. It is not 
the police but the press and the platform that must bring 
them into the unity of opinion necessary for combined effort. 

The American people have to be educated in two branches 
which they have as a whole neglected hitherto, national 
economy and international relations. They must learn how 
to save for the benefit—not of themselves—but of the world. 
They must learn how to think—not of themselves—but of 
the world. They must be taught—not merely nationalism— 
but super-nationalism. In this the Food Administration, the 
Council of National Defense, the Committee on Public In- 
formation and various other agencies, official and unofficial, 
are engaged. The information they gather and give out 
reaches the public thru our unrivaled system of papers and 
periodicals. To manage the speaking side of this continental 
campaign the Government has been placed under the di- 
rection of Arthur E. Bestor, who is the head of the largest 
system of platform education to be found in the world, the 
Chautauqua Institution. President Wilson in writing to Mr. 
Creel of the Committee.on Public Information says: 

Your suggestion of Mr. Arthur E. Beéstor, president of Chau 
tauqua Institution, to direct this work is excellent. You were 
fortunate to be able to enlist one who has been so intimately 
connected with a great American educational institution devoted 
to popular instruction without prejudice or partizanship. 

The Independent as the official organ of the Chautauqua 
Institution rejoices that Chautauqua has been found worthy 
to serve the nation in this crisis of its history. 
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Soon after a small 
detachment of Amer- 
ican troops were 
placed in the trenches on “a quiet sec- 
tor of the French front” they were 
tested in a battle. The Americans an- 
noyed the opposite trenches by bom- 
bardments and by patrol actions at 
night until the Germans determined to 
wipe out the menace confronting them. 
On November 3 the German War Office 
made the simple announcement: 

At the Rhine-Marne Canal, as a result 
of a reconnoitering thrust, North American 
soldiers were brought in as prisoners. 

The mention of the Rhine-Marne 
Canal enables us to locate the where- 
abouts of the American detachment 
which was first in the trenches. The 
canal crosses the French entrenchment 
line in northeastern France, not far 
from the German border; a part of the 
front where there has been little fight- 
ing and no important gain or loss of 
territory by either side since the early 
days of the Great War. 

The American account of the fight 
gives more detail. A German raiding 
party advanced against an isolated an- 
gle of the front trench where American 
troops were held for instruction. This 
detachment was cut off by barrage fire 
from all help by their comrades. A force 
of Germans, estimated at more than 
200, entered the trench in the wake of 
their artillery fire and engaged in a 
fierce hand to hand conflict with the 
Americans. As a result of the fight 
three Americans were killed and five 
wounded. A sergeant, a corporal and 
ten privates were taken captive. Two 
Frenchmen in the trench were also 
killed. One wounded German was taken 
prisoner, but the total losses of the 
enemy are not known since the raiders 
took back their dead and wounded to 
their own trenches. By the standards 
of modern warfare, the raid was on too 
small a scale to be mentioned in the 
daily reports of the belligerent armies, 


The First 
American Battle 


but since it was the first armed conflict 
between American soldiers and the en- 
emy it has such historic significance as 
belongs to “the shot heard round the 
world” at Lexington, and may well be 
dignified by the name of “the Battle of 
the Rhine-Marne Canal.” 


On November 6, Cana- 
dian infantry entered 
the town of Passchen- 
daele after the way had been cleared by 
a heavy bombardment. With the occu- 
pation of this town the British armies 
have completed their long campaign 
which has had for its object the cap- 
ture of the ridge of high ground east 
of Ypres. From the end of July up to 
the present time the British have con- 
centrated their energies on this one 
task, advancing with such deliberation 
that the progressive stages of their ad- 
vance could only be shown on a very 
large scale map. By a lavish expendi- 
ture of shells, and by carefully follow- 
ing the rule of never permitting infan- 
try to advance beyond the protective 
cover of artillery fire, the British have 
progrest without a single setback, gain- 
ing fresh ground at every attack. It is 
probable that the German casualties on 
the Ypres front have been as heavy as 
the British, in spite of the fact that the 
risks involved in taking the offensive 
rested on the latter, and thousands of 
Germans have gone from the trenches 
to the prison camps in the rear of the 
British lines. 

From Passchendaele the plain of 
Flanders stretches before the British 
like a carpet. Within range of the Brit- 
ish guns is the city of Roulers and the 
road and railroad which run south from 
Roulers to Menin. If the British are 
able to drive their great wedge as far 
east as this line of communication they 
will make it difficult for Germany to 
hold on to the Flemish coast line which 
is now the chief base of their submarine 
operations. But the prevailing anarchy 


Passchendaele 
at Last 


in Russia and the reverses suffered by 
Italy may set frea enough German 
troops to hold up the further advance 
of the Allies on the western front until 
the spring drive of 1918. 

On the French front the Germans have 
abandoned altogether the high ground of 
the Chemin des Dames and retired to 
new positions along the Ailette River. 
The retreat was so skilfully managed 
that the first news of it came to the pub- 
lic from the German official statement. 
The Germans boasted that they with- 
drew their troops “unnoticed and undis- 
turbed.” The retirement was to the depth 
of about a mile on a front of more than 
thirteen miles. 


The Russian revolu- 
tion has entered a 
new and menacing 
phase. Petrograd is in the hands of the 
Bolsheviki faction of the Petrograd 
Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Delegates; the provisional Parliament 
has gone the way of the old conserva- 
tive Duma; Premier Kerensky and the 
republican government are exiled from 
the national capital; the whole country 
is plunged into civil war, and the party 
which is momentarily dominant has de- 
clared for immediate peace and the 
confiscation of private property. It will 
be strange indeed if the Germans do 
not find good fishing in such troubled 
waters. In all probability German in- 
trigue was a large factor in promoting 
the pacifist coup d’état which has 
thrown Russia into confusion. ; 

The signs of an impending crisis in 
Russian affairs were many, tho few 
foreign observers realized how immi- 
nent was the peril of open civil war. 


Anarchy Reigns 
in Russia 


‘Kerensky’s frank statement of the dif- 


ficulties confronting the Russian Gov- 
ernment and the necessity that the 
western Allies should for the immedi- 
ate future shoulder the greater part of 
the burden of carrying on the war 
showed that he at least fully appreci- 
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THE MODERN WAY OF MARCHING 


Sending troops to the front is managed now without wearing out the men by tedious marches. Here’s how the British do it on the western front 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NORTH AMERICA 


In the American states and Canadian provinces which are uncolored white women have equal fran- 

chise with men at all elections. In North Dakota, Nebraska, Il!inois, Michigan and Rhode Island 

women can vote for President; and in Arkansas at primary elections. The legislatures of Indiana 

and Ohio conferred the Presidential suffrage on women, but the Supreme Court of Indiana and 

the voters of Ohio have reversed the action of the legislators. The area colored black confines the 
franchise to men 


ated the gravity of the situation. The 
Government prohibited armed demon- 
strations in the capital, but Leon 
Trotzky, leader of the Petrograd Coun- 
cil of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Dele- 
gates, defied the mandate of Premier 
Kerensky and sent orders to the Petro- 
grad garrison not to obey any military 
orders except those approved by the 
military committee of the Soldiers’ and 
Workmen’s Delegates. While conditions 
were thus critical the Government 
found it necessary to replace General 
Verkhovsky, Minister of War, by Gen- 
eral Manikovsky. 

But all the precautions taken by the 
Government did not suffice to prevent 
a Bolsheviki insurrection on November 
7. An attempt on the part of Premier 
Kerensky to arrest conspirators who 
had distributed arms and ammunition 
to Petrograd workmen precipitated the 
outbreak. Trotzky’s followers seized 
the important public buildings in Pe- 
trograd and with the aid of the city 
garrison and the mob arrested some 
members of the Government and com- 
pelled others to seek safety in flight. 

The victory of the Bolsheviki was 
announced to all Russia by proclama- 
tion, issued in the name of the military 
committee of the Central Council of 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates. 
.This proclamation declared that “We 
shave deposed the Government of Ker- 
ensky, which rose against the revolu- 
tion and the people. The change which 
resulted in the deposition of the pro- 
visional Government was accomplished 


without bloodshed.” It instructed the 
army at the front to join the move- 
ment and threatened the arrest and 
punishment of any officers who failed 
to support “the accomplished revolu- 
tion.” The announced program of the 
revolutionists ~ includes: immediate 
peace; the partition of large landed 
estates among the peasants; the trans- 
mission of all authority to the Council 
of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates 
until it is possible to elect a constitu- 
tional assembly. 


Thirty-nine months of war 
have not exhausted any of 
the larger belligerent pow- 
ers, but the incessant struggle has 
practically drained the resources of 
those small nations whose territory has 
been in large part occupied by the en- 
emy. It is estimated that the popula- 
tion of Serbia has decreased during the 
Great War from 3,170,000 to 2,218,000. 
The male population has been reduced 
by about thirty-eight per cent; so that, 
at present, there are about half as 
many again of the female sex as of the 
male. The birth rate in Serbia is high, 
and should have kept the population 
from showing any absolute decrease 
during any normal war; but the priva- 
tions endured by the soldiers, the pris- 
oners, the deported refugees and the 
starving civilians in the occupied dis- 
tricts are annihilating the whole Serb 
race. The Serbians are very angry over 
the. policy of deportation pursued by 
the Central Powers and especially at 


The Dying 
Nations 


the internment of some of the deported 
men, women and children in Asiatic 
Turkey. 

Rumania has suffered less than Ser- 
bia because her territories have been 
occupied only in part and her people 
have endured the horrors of war for a 
shorter period. Yet the news comes from 
the temporary capital at Jassy that new 
wearing apparel is not to be had at any 
price whatever, that meat is no longer 
within the means of the civilian popu- 
lation, that a scanty supply of corn- 
meal is the sole subsistence of the peas- 
antry, that the horses and cattle are 
dying for want of fodder, and that the 
death rate from disease has greatly in- 
creased. Both Serbia and Rumania are 
looking to America for aid. 

Charity can save the destitute Serbs 
and Rumanians in liberated territory, 
but only military victory or a speedy 
cessation of the war can bring rescue 
to those districts occupied by the en- 
emy. Germany and Austria-Hungary 
have hardly any surplus of food above 
their own necessities with which to suc- 
cor the peoples whom they have sub- 
jugated. Unfortunately, military rescue 
appears distant. The combined army of 
French, British, Serbians, Greeks, Rus- 
sians, Italians and Albanians on the 
Balkan front has confined its activities 
for the past few months to local ad- 
vances and small skirmishes and the 
date of the often predicted “Balkan 
drive” is still unknown. The one crumb 
of consolation for the Allied cause in 
the Balkan situation is that Bulgaria 
is growing increasingly uneasy and dis- 
contented. In the Bulgarian Parliament 
the Premier was charged with sacrific- 
ing the national interests to those of 
Germany and Austria, and a resolution 
expressing want of confidence in the 
ministry failed by the narrow margin 
of nine votes. 


General Cadorna has aban- 
doned the line of the Taglia- 
mento River, where his forces 
made their first stand after abandon- 
ing the Isonzo front. Little disappoint- 
ment was felt by the Allies, because the 
Tagliamento is only the first of a series 
of “moat rivers” which traverse the 
plains of northern Italy, and just at 
what point the Italian military authori- 
ties have determined to make a final 


Italy in 
Retreat 








THE GREAT WAR 


November 3—French advance to the 
Ailette River. American soldiers 
captured in Lorraine. British sink 
German cruiser in the Cattegat. 

November 4—British advance in 
Tigris valley. Temporary Polish 
Cabinet takes office. 

November 5—Twelve British ships 
sunk during previous week. Ameri- 
can patrol boat “Alcedo” torpedoed. 
Germans cross the ‘Tagliamento 
River. 

November 6—Italians retreat from the 
Tagliamento line. Canadian soldiers 
enter Passchendaele. | 

November 7—United States war mis- || 
sion arrives in England. Bolsheviki } 
riots in Petrograd. 

November 8—Kerensky flees from | 

| 








Petrograd. Austro-German army 
strikes Italian line at the Livenza 
River. 
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OUR FIRST LADY POSTMAN 
Mrs. Permelia Campbell leads the way in a new 
profession for women in America. England and 
France have had women mail carriers since the 
beginning of the war 

resistance is not known. The reason for 
continuing the retreat is less to find a 
naturally defensible front than to give 
the necessary few days’ breathing space 
for the reorganization of the shattered 
army. Fortunately, the reports from 
Italy all indicate that the army has 
wholly recovered its discipline, and the 
retreat no longer resembles a rout. At 
some places the Italians have even been 
able to undertake counterattacks with 
the purpose of checking the advance of 
the enemy. 

The invading Austro-German army 
forced the Tagliamento River at Pin- 
zano, a town some forty miles north of 
the Adriatic coast, taking 6000 prison- 
ers during the engagement. The Italians 
at once withdrew their army to save it 
from being pierced by the enemy and 
began a retreat in the direction of the 
Livenza River. Beyond the Livenza: is 
the Piave River, the last natural line of 
defense before Venice. Whether it will 
be possible to save Venice, or whether 
it will be necessary to sacrifice Venice 
to save Italy, is known only to the Ital- 
ian military authorities; if to them. 
French troops and British munitions are 
already being rushed to the Italian front 
and the United States has increased the 
shipping tonnage for Italian use. 

Premier Lloyd George of Great Brit- 
tain, Premier Painlevé of France, and 
Premier Venizelos of Greece are all 
in Rome to reassure the Italian Govern- 
ment and people and to reach an agree- 
ment on military policy. Since the Ger- 
man invasion we have heard nothing 
more of the internal dissensions of the 
Italian civilians. In Turin, where a short 
while before there had been bloody 
bread riots fomented by anti-war agi- 
tators, there was a great patriotic dem- 
onstration, and a similar demonstration, 
in which 300,000 people took a solemn 
cath to continue the war until the in- 
vader was expelled from Italy, was cel- 
ebrated in Rome. 


The British have fol- 
lowed their success at 
Beersheba by an attack 
on Gaza, the place once famed for Sam- 
son’s exploit in carrying off the city 
gates. To batter down the modern de- 
fenses no Samson was available, so the 
British introduced a modern substitute, 
the “tank” or armored automobile 
mounted on caterpillar tractors. These 
great machines crushed the Turkish en- 
trenchments and plowed a path thru 
the desert sand to reach the enemy. A 
British correspondent pays a tribute to 
the courage of the Turks, who stuck to 
their machine guns in spite of the fire 
to which they were subjected and the 
terrible engines brought for their de- 
struction. Some Italians took part in 
the fight side by side with the British. 
At Beersheba, Gaza and other battle 
grounds of southern Palestine the Brit- 
ish have taken prisoner nearly 2500 
Turks. 

In Mesopotamia the British have con- 
tinued their northward progress along 
the Tigris River as far north as Dur, a 
town twenty miles beyond Samara. The 
Turks have vainly attempted to impede 
the British advance, which threatens 
the city of Mosul, the strategic center 
of eastern Turkey. It is probable that 
only the failure of the Russians to drive 
southward simultaneously with the ap- 
proach of General Maude’s troops up 
the Tigris Valley has thus far saved 
the Turks from being driven far west 
of the Persian frontier. 


Remaking The Central Powers are 
Poland 7°W busily at work remak- 
ing the Polish constitution 

according to their wish. The report 
that Austrian and Russian Poland were 
to be united into an autonomous king- 
dom under Emperor Karl of Austria- 
Hungary is now denied. On the con- 
trary, it is asserted “on high authority” 
that the newly restored Kingdom of 


The Palestine 
Campaign 


Poland will be a wholy independent na- 
tion whose ruler will be forbidden to 
reside abroad or even to marry without 
the consent of Parliament. According 
to the mew constitution, Poland will be 
a Roman Catholic monarchy, hereditary 
in the male line, with a partly popular 
Parliament. The lower House of Par- 
liament will be elected on the basis of 
a general, secret direct ballot for one 
deputy to every 60,000 inhabitants. Half 
of the Senate will be elected, the rest 
to be appointed by the King. Deputies 
will serve five years and senators ten. 
The first King, it is stated, will be elect- 
ed by the first Parliament, but pre- 
sumably a man will be chosen who is 
acceptable to the governments of the 
Central Powers. A new Polish cabinet 
has been selected; but the chosen Pre- 
mier, Count Tarnowski of Tarnow, will 
not take office if the report from. War- 
saw may be believed that the German 
authorities have vetoed his nomination. 
It is evident that, under any nominal 
constitution whatever, Germany and 
Austria-Hungary intend to remain the 
real rulers even in that part of Poland 
to which they promise independence. 


The Battle of While the British have 
the Cattegat failed to send any relief. 

to the hard prest Rus- 
sian navy in the Baltic, they have ex- 
tended their patrol of the North Sca 
as far east as the Cattegat, the strait 
separating Denmark from Sweden and 
uniting the North Sea with the Batic. 
In one recent engagement the British 
succeeded in sinking the “Marie,” an 
auxiliary cruiser of 3000 tons. Most of 
her crew were killed during the fight 
and the rest were picked up and taken 
capitive by the British. Ten armed 
German patrol vessels were also de- 
stroyed, including the “Crocodile” of 
1000 tons. A Danish steamship assisted 
in rescuing the German survivors of the 
battle. None of the British destroyers 
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THE DASHING CAVALRY IN ACTION 
Some of the raw recruits get their first army lesscns n riding on a merry-go-round. It does look 
silly, but there’s a lot to be learned in mounting and dismounting while even wooden horses 
gallop up and down 
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which took part in the action have been 
reported lost. 

The United States has begun to suffer 
some naval losses. Following the sink- 
ing of the homeward bound fransport 
“Antilles” on October 17, came the news 
on November 1 that the transport “Fin- 
land” had been torpedoed on its return 
trip. The “Finland” did not sink, but it 
reached port in a damaged condition 
and had to be held for repairs. Three 
naval gunners, two enlisted men of the 
army and four civilian members of the 
crew are reported killed or missing. 

On November 5 the American patrol 
boat “Alcedo,” a converted yacht, was 
sunk by a German submarine while 
passing thru the naval war zone. A 
lieutenant and twenty enlisted men are 
reported missing out of a ship’s crew 
of seven officers and eighty-five men. 
The “Alcedo” is the first war vessel of 
the American navy which has been 
sunk by the Germans, altho not the first 
to be attacked. Hitherto only freighters 
and transports have fallen victim to the 
enemy torpedo. 

During the week ending November 4 
the British lost eight vessels of more 
than 1600 tons each and four smaller 
vessels. This is the absolute minimum 
of losses for any week since the Ger- 
mans began their campaign of unre- 
stricted U-boat warfare, and equal to 
one-half of the average weekly loss for 
the whole period. During the same week 
the French lost. one large vessel and 
one of less than 1600 tons, and the 
Italians two steamers of small tonnage 
and three sailing ships. 


Brazil i As soon as Brazil announced 
razil in tiene . 
her formal participation in 
Trouble the Great War, the German 
population in the southern states of the 
republic began to make trouble for the 
Government. A German uprising dur- 
ing the first week of November para- 
lyzed traffic on all the southern rail- 
roads and made it difficult for the Bra- 
zilian authorities to move troops. As a 
consequence of this disloyalty the Gov- 
ernment determined to punish the en- 
emy alien population. President Braz 
recommended to Congress a legislative 
program providing for the annulment 
of contracts for public works entered 
into with Germans, the prohibition of 
new land concessions to German sub- 
jects, the extension of Government su- 
pervision over German banks and com- 
mercial firms, the prohibition of the 
transfer of ownership of German prop- 
erties and the internment of enemy sus- 
pects. The Chamber of Deputies prompt- 
ly adopted all of these recommendations. 
Popular indignation in Brazil is at 
fever heat, and the authorities are hav- 
ing difficulty in saving German business 
houses from destruction by mobs. Even 
apart from the German outbreak, there 
would be cause enough for anger in the 
news that two more Brazilian steamers, 
the “Acary” and the “Guarahy,” have 
been torpedoed in European waters, and 
in the recent publication of Count Lux- 
burg’s notorious dispatch to his home 
Government declaring that Germany’s 
“principal political aims in South 
America” included “the reorganization 
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THESE SIGNS COST COAL 


The bright lights of Broadway use fuel enough each night to keep a great many people warm 
all winter 


of south Brazil.” Whatever this may 
have meant, it is interpreted by the 
Brazilians as a plot against their na- 
tional independence. 


Senda Mevecs The United States and 
: Japan have concluded 
the Pacific a diplomatic agree- 
ment designed to remove every cause of 
controversy between the two nations in 
regard to their interests in China; to 
reassure those who have feared that 
Japan intended to annex Chinese terri- 
tory or, at any rate, to close the “open 
door” of the Orient against our trade, 
and to put a stop to German intrigues 
designed to create hostility between 
China and Japan or between Japan 
and the United States. A citation from 
the text of Secretary of State Lansing’s 
proposals to Viscount Ishii, chief of the 
Japanese War Mission to this country, 
will serve to indicate the nature of the 
agremeent: 

The governments of the United States 
and Japan recognize that territorial pro- 
pinquity creates special relations between 
countries and consequently the Government 
of the United States recognizes that Japan 


‘has special interests in China, particularly 


in the part to which her possessions are 
contiguous. 

The territorial sovereignty of China 
nevertheless remains unimpaired and the 
Government of the United States has every 
confidence in the repeated assurances of 
the Imperial Japanese Government that 
while geographical position gives Japan 
such special interests they have no desire 
to discriminate against the trade of other 
nations or to disregard the commercial 
rights heretofore granted by China in treat- 
ies with other powers. 

The governments of the United States 
and Japan deny that they have any pur- 
pose to infringe in any way the independ- 
ence or territorial integrity of China and 
they declare furthermore that they always 
will adhere to the principle of the so-called 
“open door,” or equal opportunity for com- 
merce and industry in China. 

Moreover, they mutually declare that 
they are opposed to the acquisition by any 
government of any special rights or priv- 
ileges that would affect the independence 
or territorial integrity of China or that 


would deny to the subjects or citizens of 
any country the full enjoyment of equal 
opportunity in the commerce and industry 
of China. 

With the conclusion of this agree- 
ment, the Japanese special mission 
achieved its aim and Viscount Ishii left 
Washington with words of appreciation 
for his friendly hosts. Secretary Lansing 
declared that by the agreement and by 
the explanations of Japanese policy 
frankly given to the American people 
by the Japanese commissioners “in a 
few days the propaganda of years has 
been undone, and both nations are now 
able to see how near thcy came to being 
led into the trap which had been skil- 
fully set for them.” He added that 
“complete and satisfactory understand- 
ings upon the matter of naval codpera- 
tion in the Pacific for the purpose of 
attaining the common object against 
Germany and her allies have been 
reached between the representative of 
the Japanese navy who is attached to 
the special mission of Japan and the 
representative of the United States 
navy.” 

By the agreement concluded at Wash- 
ington on November 2 each of the three 
nations’ concerned gains something. 
China now has the formal, explicit as- 
surance of Japan that there will be no 
further invasions of her national sov- 
ereignty; and this pledge is backed by 
the guarantee of the United States. 
The United States gains assurance that 
henceforth American trade and indus- 
try will be free to assume their share 
in the development of the natural re- 
sources of the Chinese republic. Japan 
gains the much coveted recognition of 
the United States that “Japan has spe- 
cial interests in China, particularly in 
the part to which her possessions are 
contiguous.” The relation of Japan to 
China becomes much like our own to the 
nearer republics of Latin America, that 
of “next friend” and protector, with 
the difference that Japan is pledged not 
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FOOD THAT IS THROWN AWAY 
These carloads of potatoes were dumped in a Chicago railroad yard recently 


to annex the territory within her sphere 

of special interest while the United 

States is under no such explicit pledge 

to any nation. 

- 

American War 
Mission Sent 


Secretary of State 
Lansing announces the 
safe arrival “at a Brit- 
ish port” of the American representa- 
tives at the Allied War Conference 
which will be held in Paris on Novem- 
ber 15. At the same time he made public 
the personnel of the commission, which 
is headed by Edward M. House, Presi- 
dent Wilson’s friend and adviser. The 
other members of the war mission of 
the United States are: W. S. Benson, 
Chief of Naval Operations; General 
Bliss, Chief of Staff; Oscar T. Crosby, 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; 
Vance McCormick, Chairman of the 
War Trade Board; Bainbridge Colby, 
of the Shipping Board; Dr. Alonzo Tay- 
lor, representing the Food Administra- 
tion; Thomas N. Perkins, representing 
the Priority Board, and Gordon Auch- 
incloss, secretary of the commission. 
The war conference of the Entente 
Allies is not an assemblage of diplo- 
mats to determine terms of peace or 
other general questions of policy. Its 
purpose, as exprest by Secretary Lan- 
sing, is “perfecting a more complete co- 
ordination of the activities of the vari- 
ous nations engaged in the conflict and 
a more comprehensive understanding of 
their respective needs, in order that the 
joint efforts of the co-belligerents may 
attain the highest war efficiency.” He 
explained that the various governments 
fighting Germany had asked the United 
States to extend to them financial and, 
commercial aid and that it had become 
necessary to take action to reconcile 
their varied and often conflicting needs. 
Since the belligerents of Europe are 
largely dependent upon American ship- 
ping, coal, wheat, machinery, eammuni- 
tion and money, it became imperative 
that the United States be directly con- 


sulted as to their most advantageous 
distribution in the common cause. The 
desire of the conference is that the 
many nations at war with Germany 
should act as a single nation and that 
all the widely scattered war zones 
should be considered as parts of a single 
front. 


Secretary of the 
Treasury McAdoo an- 
nounces that the total 
subscription to the second Liberty Loan 
amounted to $4,617,532,300. Since this 
was in excess of the required minimum 
of $3,000,000,000, only 50 per cent 
of the oversubscription will be accepted. 
All subscriptions for sums varying from 
$50 to $50,000 will be accepted in full. 
Those who applied for bonds in excess 
of the latter sum will have to be content 
with the acceptance of a percentage of 
their subscription above that figure, 
varying from 90 per cent for applica- 
tiors amounting to less than $100,000 
to a little more than 40 per cent for 
sums exceeding $50,000,000. This sys- 
tem of allotment is designed to favor 
the small subscriber and prevent undue 
concentration of bond holdings. The 
first Liberty Loan was distributed in a 
similar way, with the difference that 
only the required minimum of $2,000,- 
000,000 was accepted and the entire 
amount of oversubscription, instead of 


Distributing the 
Liberty Loan 


‘half of it, was distributed among the 


subscribers. 

The second Liberty Loan was taken 
by 9,400,000 men and women; a demo- 
cratic distribution unparalleled in the 
history of American finance. By the two 
loans thus far issued to finance the war, 
we have become for the first time a na- 
tion of bondholders. Every one of the 
twelve Federal Reserve districts into 
which the country is divided exceeded 
its minimum allotment. New York did 
best, with an oversubscription of 72 per 
cent, but Richmond was a good second. 
These two districts were the only ones 


to exceed their assigned maximum. Dal- 
las, with the lowest subscription of any 
of the districts, exceeded its minimum 
by the safe margin of 4 per cent. It 
is evident that no section of the United 
States has the slightest hesitation in 
giving financial support to the Govern- 
ment and the war. 


Fuel Administrator 
Pte Garfield has an- 

nounced his decision 
to commandeer in the public interest 
ten per cent of the total coal output of 
the country. The power to take such 
action is conferred upon the Federal 
Government by the food control law. 
The amount of coal affected by this 
order is placed at about 60,000,000 
tons, including both anthracite and bi- 
tuminous. From this big Federal “coal 
pile” will be supplied the emergency 
needs of the nation, especially in re- 
spect to sustaining the essential war 
industries. In addition to tithing the 
mine output the Government will in- 
crease the available supply by seizing 
stocks held by hoarders who are keep- 
ing coal from the market with the ob- 
ject of forcing up prices. 

The Fuel Administration has author- 
ized jobbers and wholesalers who had 
made early contracts to sell at a mar- 
gin of fifteen per cent above the con- 
tract cost. Under previous regulations 
they were permitted to sell only at a 
fixed margin above the mine price fixed 
by the Government, which would in 
many cases have meant a loss where 
high prices at the mine had existed 
prior to the intervention of the Gov- 
ernment. State food administrators are 
authorized to fix local price rates for 
retail coal dealers, subject to the over- 
ruling authority of the Federal Fuel 
Administration. The advice is given to 
assign the profit allowed to the retailer 
on a flat value basis rather than a per- 
centage basis, as the latter method 
would give the less efficient dealer with 
higher costs a larger actual profit than 
other dealers. 


No general trend of 
opinion can be discov- 
ered from the results of 
the elections held in different parts of 
the United States on November 6. 
While New York City went overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic, the state Assembly 
remained Republican and the Repub- 
licans won many elections in the up- 
state cities besides electing their can- 
didate for the Attorney Generalship, 
the only important state office which 
was filled this year by the voters of 
New York. In Massachusetts, Governor 
McCall and his associates on the state 
ticket were returned by a large ma- 
jority. Elections in New Jersey re- 
sulted in a Republican Senate and 
Assembly. Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire, chose a Democratic city ad- 
ministration for the first time in over 
forty years; and the Republicans elect- 
ed the Mayor of Louisville, Kentucky, 
which has been Democratic for ten 
years. In Connecticut, Massachusetts 
and Pennsylvania Republicans were 
sent to Congrcss. In Philadelphia the 
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Republican machine won by a narrow 
margin over the ticket of the “Town 
Meeting” party, in spite of the fact that 
accusations of conspiracy to murder 
rested on the bosses of the Republican 
machine and that many regular Repub- 
licans, including Senator Penrose, gave 
their support to the reformers. In a 
number of Pennsylvania cities mayors 
were elected on non-partizan tickets; 
among them Archibald Johnston, vice- 
president of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany and now first Mayor of the con- 
solidated city of Bethlehem. 

If it is hard to discover from the 
scattcred returns any general gain or 
less for the Republican and Democratic 
parties, it is equally hard to estimate 
aright the strength of socialism. As an 
offset to their gains in New York City, 
the Socialists met crushing defeat in 
Chicago, where a Fusion judicial ticket 
was chosen by a heavy majority over 
the Socialist candidates. In Dayton, 
Ohio, Fusion candidates captured the 
city commission in spite of the great 
local strength of the Socialists. In 
every contest the Socia:ists made their 
fight on the issue of immediate peace, 
attracting to their number many paci- 
fists and pro-Germans who had never 
before been associated with the party 
and who had no belief in the principles 
of socialism. This fact made the So- 
cialist vote an excellent barometer of 
the anti-war sentiment of the nation. 

Prohibition was an issue in many 
cities and in the states of Ohio and New 
Mexico. In both states the “drys” seem 
to be successful, tho in Ohio the con- 
test was extremely close. 


The Mayor of New York 
City for the next four 
years will be John F. 
Hylan, the Democratic nominee. Judge 
Hylan not only succeeded in obtaining 
the office for which he was candidate, 
but he carried with him to victory the 
entire city ticket. The Democrats of 
New York have elected their candidates 
for Mayor, Controller, President of the 
Board of Aldermen, the Borough Presi- 
dents of Manhattan, Bronx, Brooklyn, 
Queens and Richmond, and most of the 
minor offices in each of the boroughs. 
Tammany has captured every vote on 
the Board of Estimate, which is respon- 
sible for the municipal budget, and has 
secured a safe majority of the Board of 
Aldermen. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the municipal campaign was the 
strong showing made by Morris Hill- 
quit, the Socialist nominee. Judge Hylan 
obtained nearly 300,000 votes; almost 
twice the number obtained by Mayor 
Mitchel, his nearest rival. Mr. Hillquit 
was a good third with over 140,000. In 
none of the boroughs did the Socialist 
candidate fail to give Mayor Mitchel a 
close race for second place, and in The 
Bronx he gained a distinct lead -over 
his Fusion rival. The other candidates 
on the Socialist ticket polled a strong 
vote, tho none did so well as Mr. Hill- 
quit, and several of the party were 
elected to the Assembly and to the city 
Board of Aldermen. Mr. Bennett, the 
regular Republican candidate, was an 


The Tiger 
Triumphs 

















Press Illustrating 
CANADA’S ENVOY HERE 


Instead of dealing with Canadian affairs thru the 
British Ambassador, Washington has now a di- 
rect representative from Canada, Mr. J. D. Hazen 


exceedingly poor fourth, with little 
more than one-third as many votes as 
were obtained by Mayor Mitchel. Out- 
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THE CHAMPION AVIATOR NOW 
A Canadian, Major Bishop of the British Royal 
Flying Corps, holds the record for successful air 
fighting. In 110 airplane battles he has brought 
down forty-seven German planes 


side the borough of Brooklyn, where 
his local popularity helped him to make 
a fair showing, Mr. Bennett was not 
a factor at all; and if his entire vote 
had been added to that of Mayor 
Mitchel the Democratic candidate would 
still have been victorious. 


New York Trusts The success of the 
woman _ suffrage 
the Women amendment to the 
New York constitution attracted as 
widespread attention in the rest of the 
country as the result of the municipal 
election in New York City. In 1915 
equal suffrage was defeatcd on referen- 
dum in the city and “up state” as well. 
This ycar nearly every part of the state 
went for suffrage by comfortable mar- 
gins. Greater New York favored the 
equal franchise by a majority of more 
than 92,000; a majority to which every 
borough contributed. 

The joy of woman suffragists over 
the victory in New York was modified 
by defeats in Indiana and Ohio. In 
Ohio the partial or “Presidential” suf- 
frage which had been granted by the 
state legislature was lost when sub- 
mitted to referendum. A few days be- 
fore election the Supreme Court of In- 
diana declared the statute permitting 
women to vote for Presidential electors 
contrary to the state constitution, on 
the ground that by constitutional defini- 
tion voters were “male citizens.” The 
precedent of Indiana may cause litiga- 
tion to test the laws of other “Presi- 
dential suffrage” states, such as IIlinois, 
North Dakota, Nebraska, Michigan, 
Rhode Island and (as regards primary 
elections) Arkansas. Complete equal 
suffrage now exists in Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, Idaho, Utah, Washington, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Nevada, Arizona, Mon- 
tana, Kansas, New York and Alaska. 


: Louisville, Ken- 
——— Held tucky, enacted in 

8 1914 a race segre- 
gation ordinance forbidding persons of 
either the white or the black race from 
moving into residence blocks in which 
a majority of the inhabitants were of 
the opposite color. This ord:nance was 
tested in the state courts, but was not 
finally decided until the Supreme 
Court, in a unanimous opinion handed 
down on November 5, declared it con- 
trary to the Constitution of the United 
States and so invalid. The argument 
had been advanced that race segrega- 
tion would prevent rioting. “Desirable 
as this is and important as is the pres- 
ervation of the public peace,” so ran 
the opinion, “this aim cannot be ac- 
complished by laws or ordinances which 
deny rights created or protected by the 
Federal Constitution.” The court ad- 
mitted that laws providing for race 
segregation in public conveyances and 
in public schoo!s had been upheld, pro- 
vided that equal facilities were given 
to both races, but denied that the case 
in question was a parallel one and 
hence justified by these precedents. 
The decision in the case of the Louis- 
ville ordinance will probably nullify 
similar ordinances now in force in 
many southern cities. 




















DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY 


BY KUNO FRANCKE 


CURATOR OF THE GERMANIC MUSEUM AT HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


N this discussion of the possibility 

of a republic in Germany, I shall 

purposely avoid the issues involved 

in the world war and confine my- 
self to questions of inner German poli- 
tics. 

In the abstract, there seem to be no 
reasons why a German republic should 
not be eminently successful. Indeed 
there are a number of reasons why the 
republican experiment would seem to 
have a particularly bright prospect of 
success in Germany. 

The German school system has 
brought about an exceptionally high 
state of education among all classes 
and has to an exceptional degree fitted 
the masses for intellectual activity and 
for practical tasks of many kinds. The 
German school system is essentially 
democratic, that is, it opens up the 
avenues of intellectual training to every 
talent from whatever rank of society, 
and it brings together in the Gymnasia 
and Realschulen the son of the butcher 
and the son of the nobleman not only 
as fellow pupils, but as comrades in 
sport also. While in a conspicuous man- 
ner cultivating intellectual aristocracy, 
it does not cultivate social exclusive- 
ness. There are indeed no schools in 
Germany which, like Eton or Rugby 
and our own fashionable private schools, 
aim chiefly at educating gentlemen. 
Even the schools most closely adhering 
to the traditional classical curriculum 
aim above all to train effective mem- 
bers of the professions needed in public 
life and effective servants of the state. 


fw German military system has im- 
bued the whole German people be- 
yond most other peoples with a sense of 
public responsibility and the duty of 
each and all to place service to the com- 
munity above private interests. The dis- 
cipline of the German army, inexorable 
as it is, is not a deadening brute force, 
but on the contrary an agency for self- 
exertion and common emulation in de- 
veloping individual capacity. It has 
made the average German quick, alert, 
daring as well as circumspect and pains- 
taking; it has hightened the sense of 
individual dignity of the common man; 
it has increased and strengthened the 
national characteristic of soberness, 
economy, and thrift. And the whole 
army organization, with its single- 
minded attention to public needs, has 
found many counterparts in other 
spheres of public life. 

German parliamentary life has been 
exceptionally free from the evils of 
class monopoly or private graft. Even 
where, as in Prussia and Saxony, the 
suffrage for the state legislatures is 
based on class distinctions and property 
qualifications, the practical work of 
these state legislatures has on the whole 
been for the common good and for 
widely spread popular prosperity. The 
Prussian progressive income tax, for 
instance, preceded the establishment of 








-" 
The American people, together with 
every other free people of their Allies, 
are profoundly interested in the ques- 
tion whether the German people will 
emerge from the Great War still blind 
worshipers of autocracy or awakened 
believers in democracy. Will Germany 
become a Republic? What will be the 
fate of the Hohenzollern? Who can 
say? In the following article Profes- 
sor Kuno Francke sets forth the 
reasons for his somewhat paradozical 
hope that the war will make of Ger- 
many a “republic not in name but in 
fact.” We comment editorially on this 
hope on another page-——THE EptIrTor. 




















an income tax in Massachusetts by 
more than a decade. And it should not 
be forgotten—as it often is—that the 
parliamentary system of the German 
Empire makes a parliament elected on 
the basis of universal manhood suffrage 
a necessary factor in all federal legis- 
lation and in all appropriation of money 
for federal purposes. Besides, a consid- 
erable number of state legislatures, in- 
cluding those of Bavaria and Alsace- 
Lorraine, are based, like the German 
Parliament, upon the principle of uni- 
versal manhood suffrage; and in the 
near future this will undoubtedly be the 
case in all German states. The con- 
stantly increasing influence of the So- 
cialist party in all these parliamentary 
bodies is a guarantee that the weight of 
parliamentary opinion in Germany will 
be increasingly on the popular side. 
Here, then, is another foundation wall, 
and a very solid one, for the structure 
of a possible German republic. 
Moreover, German civil administra- 
tion is to a very large extent even now 
based upon essentially republican prin- 
ciples. It would indeed be hard to find 
better examples of genuine republican- 
ism than in the governmental record of 
the German cities. I am not thinking so 
much of Hamburg, Bremen, and Lii- 
beck, the old Hanseatic towns, which 
are republics even in name, as of the 
vast number of cities, great and small, 
all over Germany which, altho integral 
parts of monarchical states have a com- 
munity life so independent and self- 
governing that they may indeed be 
called model schools for good and ef- 
fective citizenship. One could not well 
conceive of a more solid type or a safer 
practical exponent of republicanism 
than the average householder in these 
cities. He sees before his eyes the strik- 
ing results of a city administration by 
experts, enlightened, progressive, actu- 
ated not by party motives but by ob- 
jective consideration of the city’s needs. 
He feels proud of communal achieve- 
ments, the absence of slums, the general 
cleanliness of the streets even in the 
poorest districts, the effectiveness of in- 
telligent building regulations, the thoro- 
ness of city hygiene, the care bestowed 
upon respectable and instructive amuse- 
ments for all classes, and many other 


such evidences of good government. And 
he is not inclined to think lightly of 
the capable bureaucracy which is man- 
aging the city’s affairs. At the same 
time, he knows full well that this bu- 
reaucracy has been elected by him; that 
he exercizes thru the common council 
an effective supervision over it; that, 
in other words, he is part of the sov- 
ereign people which has relegated large 
powers of long duration to its function- 
aries only because they can serve the 
people best by assuming large respon- 
sibilities. In all this it is easy to see 
conditions and states of mind which 
are extremely favorable to the growth 
of durable republican institutions. 

Finally, industrial life has led in Ger- 
many to a remarkably large number of 
voluntary associations of a codperative 
character which again offer unusual 
opportunities or training the people in 
public organization and public service. 
I refer in particular to the Socialist 
trade unions and codperative societics 
and to the farmers’ productive associa- 
tions, the activities of all of which have 
indeed made the community spirit one 
of the dominant factors in the daily life 
of the German masses and have nearly 
eliminated the detached efforts of iso- 
lated individuals from the struggle for 
existence. 

All these phenomena seem to point to 
a republic as the ultimate form of Ger- 
man national life. If I nevertheless do 
not believe in the likelihood or the de- 
Sirability of a radical upheaval in the 
political constitution of Germany, it is 
for the reason that the monarchy has 
been intertwined with all or nearly all 
the republican tendencies of which I 
have spoken. 


wo has made Germany great dur- 
: ing the last generations is this very 
intertwining of monarchical leadership 
and socialized popular activity. It is the 
monarchy, in particular the Prussian 
monarchy, which has rendered education 
popular in Germany and has made in- 
tellectual striving a striking feature of 
German national character. It is the 
monarchy which has given to Germany 
a national army which, in spite of un- 
deniable autocratic blemishes of the of- 
ficers’ caste, has bound the German 
people together as no other institution 
has done and has created a democracy 
of service perhaps unparalleled in his- 
tory. It is the monarchy which in the 
conflict of parliamentary parties has 
consistently held the governmental pol- 
icy to a middle line of non-partisan com- 
promise between these conflicting inter- 
ests, upholding the common good as the 
supreme guide in all legislation. It is 
the monarchy which thru a highly 
trained, enlightened, and public-spirited 
class of expert functionaries has made 
the German civil service a model of 
popular usefulness and has given to 
German city administration in particu- 
lar its sted- [Continued on page 387 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURE 


FROM HOME LETTERS WRITTEN IN CAMP AND AT THE FRONT 


HE INDEPENDENT has 

never had a_ pleasanter 

task than the examination 

of the soldiers’ letters 
which our readers sent in re- 
sponse to our request in the issue 
of September 29 that those who 
were fortunate enough to have 
correspondents among the men 
fighting under the American flag 
in the cause of humanity share 
with the rest of us interesting de- 
scriptive bits from “the letter 
home.” In printing extracts from 
a few of the letters which you 
have generously shared, we wish 
to express our sincere regret that 
necessary limitations of space 
have forbidden us even to quote 
from the majority of those which 
we have received, many of them 
so interesting that selection was 
almost an impossibility. We have 
in every case omitted the names 
and addresses of our correspond- 
ents and every detail of military in- 


formation that could conceivably be - 


of use to an enemy or arouse the sus- 
picion of a censor. You must there- 
fore think of the boys whose letters we 
here publish not as particular individ- 
uals but as types of the true American 
soldier; men whose courage, kindliness, 
humor and matter-of-fact devotion to 
the daily task prove them to be worthy 
comrades to your own husband, son or 
brother. 

The impulse of patriotism makes 
nothing of distance; perhaps it is even 
keener in a far country than at home. 
At all events, this is how an American 
aviator, who enlisted while in South 
Africa, looked at the matter: 

I arrived here an American, a very ar- 
dent, staunch American for twenty-four 
hours a day, and I was and still am an 
American. I had many difficult positions, 
and many occasions to take serious offense, 
which I did not do because I could quite 
appreciate the standpoint of these people 
who were making every sacrifice for an 
ideal, and, after all, what is finer than to 
battle for an ideal? You can see by what 
I have written that immediately a man 
leaves his own shores, his nationality be- 
comes a most vital 
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African American corps. It fell thru 
because the consul could not recog- 
nize it officially and because there were 
only five Americans of military age. Of 
course, I handed in my name to the Ameri- 
can consul as being quite ready to do my 
bit. You could expect a son of yours to do 
that . . . when the honor and position 
of my country in South Africa rested one- 
fifth on my shoulders. 


HE first Americans serving at the 

front were, of course, the men of the 
Red Cross. We have received several 
letters from members of the American 
Ambulance Service. Let us quote a vivid 
pen picture from one of them: 

Picture me here, if you will, hunched up 
beside my flickering yellow light that jumps 
and fades every time the big 220s back of 
us go off; while underfoot the lean gray 
rats sniff and squeak, and outside the bat- 
teries are thundering. 

There, farther back, are five blanketed 
figures huddled up on five stretchers slung 
from the ceiling by means of cloth bands— 
slung thus to keep the hungry, evil-eyed 
rats from taking a sample of finger or 
ear. . m 
It’s a night of wonder, the air soft and 
cool and fragrant with the odors of the 


French countryside—and yet all 
around me the guns are pounding, 
and from every wood and orchard 
and ruin the vicious tongues of 
flame flash out, and the soft whush- 
whish of the speeding shells is over- 
head. 

What a sight! Those ever-flashing 
guns; the crash and thunder of 
them; the explosion of the German 
shells falling in front of us. And 
there, just ahead, the rockets shoot- 
ing up in wavering lines of fire, 
while the star-shells hang like ghost 
lanterns, shedding their _ sickly, 
greenish radiance over No Man’s 
Land. 


But war is not all pyrotechnics 
and slaughter. Another ambulance 
worker gives us an equally good 
description of the dull, daily rou- 
tine which makes up nine-tenths 
of the soldier’s life: 


The kind of parade one does see, 
one comes upon at almost any time 
of the day or night, on any road. 
We will be driving along, perhaps at night. 
If in convoy, we will see the car ahead 
move out a little nearer the right hand side 
of the road and maybe go a little slower. 
Then we begin to pass them—men march- 
ing in the same direction maybe—strag- 
glers first, men with walking sticks and 
rifle slung across a shoulder with the in- 
numerable canteens, musettes, etc., which 
are strapped across each shoulder, and the 
pack on top of that. 

It is very dusty; men do not like the 
camions. They cannot breathe. It is dumb 
work—just plugging. 

As one comes up the column the men— 
the line of backs—look all the same. They 
turn their heads to the light and look up 
from below, wondering who it is. Some of 
them may yell something. Is it far? 

They know it is; and care not. It isn’t 
worth while. They are just serving. It is 
for France. We always wonder what they 
think. Heaven knows how they stick to it. 

Up to the trenches! Days and nights in 
dust. Dust. Then their turn in the trenches. 
They are going back “en repos”’—coming 
out of the utterly desolate region, little by 
little seeing more signs of life—marching 
mainly at night, resting by day perhaps. 
It is only a few hours’ walk to the trenches 
of the first line from the best of “repos” 
camps. Routes are circuitous tho. There 
are a good many 





thing, instead of an 
accepted fact—a 
something he takes 
for granted. 


I was in Pre- 
toria on business 
the day war was 


declared. . ., .« 
I was told on my 
arrival in Johan- 
nesburg of the ex- 
citement here. A 
huge crowd had 
gathered outside 
the consul’s office 
and there was 
much cheering and 
speechmaking. As 
if by magic the 
American flag ap- 
peared everywhere. 
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The next day steps 





AMBULANCE. 


"servicer 


soldiers, so that 
“en repos” may 
mean far to the 
rear, or just a few 


. hours behind the 
Rae lines. 
35722 SERRALl An American 


aa engineer, who has 

also been under 
fire, describes the 
part of France 
laid waste by the 
Germans during 
their great re- 
treat: 

We are well in- 
side the original 
German front in a 
town where the 
Only thing left 
standing is the big 
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international Film 


Ambulance men were the first Americans at the front—these boys have served since 1914 
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stood at the en- 
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Pictorial Press 
“En repos” behind the trenches in France 


trance of the town, and a few trees 
over the cemetery. As far as the eye can 
see there is nothing but absolute desolation 
which the Hun left in his retreat last 
April. The old men and women he sent 
back to Germany to work for him—the 
young women he took with his army, and 
still has unless they are dead. Airships are 
as common around here as robins at home. 
There is a fight within easy view of us in 
the air most every day and it is rather 
exciting to watch the shells bursting 
around the machines altho we have as yet 
to see one hit. Big guns booming is abso- 
lutely no attraction to us now as we have 
been lulled to sleep by them every night 
since landing here. After dark it is a won- 
derful sight to watch the combination of 
signal lights, star-shells, both English and 
German, which are all plainly visible from 
where we are camped. 


ERSONAL narratives of dangers 

undergone are rare in these letters, 
but we think that our readers will agree 
that this young ambulance man had an 
experience worth relating: 


We thought ourselves real vets and able 
to tell just about when a shell would 
burst and didn’t run so much. One time 
I got fooled, tho. I was washing in the 
mouth of the abri where there was a 
pump and a small stone trough. I heard a 
shell coming but did not think it would ex- 
plode very near. On she came screeching 
and on I went washing. Zowie! she ex- 
ploded about thirty yards away and a 
piece of shrapnel came whinnying along, 
honestly, within a foot of my face, and 
plopped into the trough. After that I kept 
my head and neck in the abri. I have that 
piece of shrapnel in my watch pocket. 

Nothing else happened until the evening 
and then I saw a thrilling sight. About 
five Bosche planes were hovering over the 
trenches and shrapnel was bursting all 
around. All of a sudden -we heard the 
French guns snapping away and we saw 
a plane give a sudden swerve, hesitate, and 
then begin to fall like a sparrow with a 
broken wing. I was all tense and as you 
may know nearly lost my jaw from keep- 
ing my mouth so wide open. It was a thrill- 
ing sight and only half a mile from us. 

If we should go to France what 
should we see? This is the natural query 
of the civilian, sated with laconic cable- 
grams from the front, articles on strat- 
egy, war maps and other dry, unimag- 


inative summaries of the progress of 
the world conflict. Let our correspond- 
ents picture the war zone for us: 


The depots, stables, camion stations, 
hospitals, aviation grounds are everywhere 
spread out over the whole country, and 
even the woods are full of soldiers, living 
in tiny little shacks of wood and canvas. 
It must appear from a “bird’s eye” view as 
an ant-hill looks to us—moving objects 
swarming back and forth, busy always, 
nothing lying idle, each object with some 
burden, quite intent upon its work. And 
then on the road: French poilus in their 
blue coats and steel helmets march past 
with guns and packs on their backs, and 
some funny little Chinamen from northern 
India leave off shoveling rocks and patter 
out of the road. And in the field right at 
the side some German prisoners in their 
grayish green uniforms and little hats with 
red bands slouch along with picks and 
shovels. An officer passes by in the back of 
a limousine, dignified and drest as tho on 
parade. 

Further on, at the station, you run into 
first a Belgian, then a French Moroccan, 
then an Indian with his turban, later some 
Englishmen, an American officer, some 
troops from Egypt—black as ink—until 
one thinks the whole world must be repre- 
sented in that little crowd around the train. 
It seems like a romance, that there should 
be anything great enough to bring together 
so many strange peoples to work side by 
side for a cause, it speaks a great promise 
for Internationalism. 


) beng come to these boys, but 
they take them very modestly and 
usually cover their glory with a bar- 
rage of badinage. One young American 
thus describes the bestowal of the much 
prized “Croix de Guerre”: 


We were standing in line with a com- 
pany of French soldiers from one of our 
leading regiments at 4 o’clock. Then a long, 
uncomfortable wait for the general. Finally 
the bugles sounded again and the general 
approached, a strong, confident man with 
a kindly face. . . . He showed the 
greatest consideration when he said in 
English, “I am happy to give you this 
cross.” Then he spoke in French, shook 
hands and said: “Bien Merite.” Then he 
put his arm around my neck and being a 
short man I was obliged to stoop while he 
kissed me on both cheeks. I had met Gen- 
eral H. before and have pleasant memories 
of the way in which he kidded me about 
my French. 
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Digging in—it’s toughening work 

















Pach Photo News 
A rookies’ camp somewhere in U. 8S. A. 


The letters from the training camps 
naturally contain less that is striking 
and picturesque than those from the 
mén on foreign service, but they have, 
perhaps, an even wider appeal since few 
Americans as yet are actually at the 
front, while nearly all of us know some- 
body who will be there in a few months 
if the war continues. The boys in camp 
make light of their hardships and much 
of their pleasures and they find an in- 
finity of ways to spend what little leis- 
ure time is allowed to them. This is 
from an artilleryman in the regular 
army: 

Not long ago our captain said that if I 
could save money out of the mess we could 
spend it for a smoker, or what is known 
with you as a stag, similar to the ones 
the Y. M. C. A. has. But to have a stag 
one must have a bonfire, and we are located 
six miles from town in the middle of a 
big, barren field, free from vegetation and 
infested with dust. However, one night I 
was taking a pleasure ride when I ran 
into about an acre of boxes over beyond 
the National Army camp. So I got some 
wagons and we collected four big wagon 
loads, At all past army stags they have had 
beer and none of the old timers thought 
we could make a success out of it without 
that. But with the help of the mess ser- 
geant we froze 25 gallons of ice cream and 
the cooks baked cake enough for 360 men. 
The regimental band came and played for 
the sake of all the ice cream they could 
eat, and we also got a small orchestra from 
one of the other batteries. 

It was a great success from start to fin- 
ish. When we started, our bonfire was so 
large nearly the whole regiment came 
around to see what was doing. The band 
played, the men yelled and we let every- 
body know that A Battery was alive and 
kicking. We had boxing matches galore, 
pulled off a whole lot of stunts, tossed men 
about fifteen feet high in a big tarpaulin, 
had tugs of war and a dozen other things. 

. . B Battery is going to play us.in a 
football game this coming Thursday, which 
is Field Day and a holiday for us, The 
regimental coach has disbanded his team 
and is coaching Battery B to see if they 
can’t beat us, because the officers say the 
regiment can’t do anything till A Battery 
is put back into its place. Not only do the 
men come out for practise when I ask 
them, but they [Continued on page 339 





“OH, SAY, CAN YOU SEE?” 


BY HENRY T. FINCK 


MUSICAL CRITIC OF THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 


N amusing anecdote is related 
about Wassily Safonoff. When 
that eminent Russian was con- 
ductor of the New York Phil- 

harmonic Orchestra he went back to 
Europe every summer, as most musi- 
cians did before the war, America be- 
ing considered the better place to earn 
money and Europe to spend it. He suf- 
fered much from seasickness, and on 
one of the trips he was lying on his 
steamer chair looking very pale and 
unhappy. Suddenly he heard Mrs. Fritz 
Kreisler, who was standing near him, 
humming the Russian national hymn. 
“For heaven’s sake,” exclaimed the suf- 
fering conductor, “don’t sing that; or 
I shall have to get on my feet.” 

That air is no longer the Russian 
national hymn, because its words glor- 
ify the dethroned Czar. This is most 
unfortunate, because musically it is the 
most inspired of all national hymns, 
and it is to be hoped that, rather than 
discard the song permanently, the Rus- 
sians will provide it with a new text, 
reflecting republican sentiment. 


UR own national hymn has become 

within the last few days a first-page 
and editorial subject in the newspapers, 
and the chief topic of conversation in 
musical circles, all because Dr. Karl 
Muck did not conduct it at a concert of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Providence. He had been requested to 
conduct it, either before or after his 
program, by the presidents of nine local 
women’s clubs, but their joint message 
was ignored on the ground that the sub- 
scribers themselves had not asked for 
“The Star Spangled Banner.” 

The manager of the Boston Orches- 
tra refused to sell tickets at the last 
moment, for fear, perhaps, that indi- 
viduals might enter prepared to make 
a demonstration against the Prussian 
conductor. Major Henry L. Higgin- 
son, who created this orchestra and put 
aside a million dollars for its main- 
tenance, tho a staunch patriot, sided 
with his conductor, going so far as to 
declare that he would disband the or- 
chestra and sell Symphony Hall in Bos- 
ton if the public clamor for the per- 
formance by it of “The Star Spangled 
Banner” continued. On his return to 
Boston Dr. Muck aggravated matters 
by declaring that the Symphony Or- 
chestra was “a classical musical organ- 
ization,” not “a military band or a ball- 
room orchestra.” “To ask us to play 
‘The Star Spangled Banner’ is embar- 
rassing. It is almost an insult.” 

Nevertheless, he did conduct this an- 
them at the Friday concert in Sym- 
phony Hall and then placed his resigna- 
tion in the hands of Major Higginson, 
who, in announcing it to the audience, 
declared that “to lose him would be a 
calamity. The matter rests with me. It 
will have my earnest consideration.” 

The whole thing was in extremely 
bad taste. The trouble with Major Hig- 
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ginson is that extravagant praise of the 
organization created by him has evi- 
dently made him look on it as a thing 
apart from and above everything else 
of its kind, and above criticism of any 
kind. He has found out his mistake, for 
the press has been practically unani- 
mous in censuring the attitude of the 
Boston Orchestra. As a matter of fact 
there are half a dozen orchestras in 
this country quite as “classical” as the 
Boston band, and at least one of them, 
the New York Philharmonic, is in some 
respects superior to it. Its leader, Josef 
Stransky, is an Austrian subject, a Bo- 
hemian, yet he cheerfully conducted the 
anthem of the country which has wel- 
comed him so cordially and given him 
profitable employment. So did Walter 
Damrosch (who was born in Prussia, 
but is now an ardent American) at the 
first concert of the New York Sym- 
phony Orchestra. So did Dr. Kunwald 
of Cincinnati, and the conductors of all 
the leading orchestras in the country. 

While one cannot but rejoice that this 
foolish attempt of the Boston Orchestra 
to evade a national custom has failed 
dismally, one cannot but feel that the 
playing of our national anthem at every 
symphony concert thruout the season 
would be a little trying. Not that this 
anthem is musically contemptible, as 
“Yankee Doodle” for instance would 
be. As music, “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” while inferior to the Russian and 
Austrian national hymns, is not at all 
bad—far better than “The Watch on 
the Rhine.” Its best setting, in part, is 
in Puccini’s “Madama Butterfly,” where 
some delightful effects are achieved 
with it. But it is not well to flaunt pa- 
triotism and make it a matter of mere 
routine which may become irksome and 
thus create the opposite of the effect 
desired. In our theaters there are not 
a few spectators, who, tho patriots, re- 
sent getting on their feet so often. 
Others feel that the cheap shows they 
witness are hardly a proper back- 
ground for the performance of a pa- 
triotic air. 


HEN Theodore Roosevelt heard 

about Dr. Muck’s action he de- 
clared that “any man who refuses to 
play ‘The Star Spangled Banner’ in this 
time of national crisis should be forced 
to pack up and return to the country he 
came from.” Perhaps Dr. Muck would 
not be unwilling to do so and return 
to Berlin as Hofkapellmeister of the 
Kaiser, who holds him in special es- 
teem. Should he decide to leave us, who 
is there to take his place? How about 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, or Leopold Sto- 
kowski? Three American names also 
might be considered: Frank Van der 
Stucken, Victor Herbert, Henry Had- 
ley. But this is idle speculation. The 
latest report from Boston is that Major 
Higginson takes all the blame on him- 
self. He now declares that Dr. Muck 
never refused to conduct our anthem, 


and that he will meekly do it wherever 
the orchestra plays. ; 

Thus this regrettable incident is 
closed. It is to be feared, however, that 
it has had an unfortunate effect in New 
York, for it was followed promptly by 
the announcement that no operas in 
German would be given at the Metro- 
politan this season. This came as a sur- 
prize, for the management had retained 
all of the German singers except Gad- 
ski and Goritz, and announced the usual 
Wagner repertory. The whole thing 
was thrashed out last spring, when all 
the New York daily newspapers had 
editorials approving of Mr. Gatti-Ca- 
sazza’s policy, on the ground that there 
was no connection between opera and 
the Prussian militarism we are bent on 
exterminating. Why, then, this sudden 
change of face? 


| is no secret that among the influ- 
ential directors of the Metropolitan 
there are some who have never wanted 
German opera at that house for the 
simple reason that it bores them. They 
have reluctantly submitted to its sway 
because, even with Caruso and Farrar, 
opera cannot be made to pay without 
Wagner, whose operas always receive 
more performances than those of any 
Italian or French composer. These di- 
rectors, it is surmised, saw their chance 
and by a flank movement, overthrew 
the repertory at a critical moment. The 
reason advanced—that our tolerance of 
opera in German would make the Teu- 
tons think we were divided in senti- 
ment—is absurd. We shall simply be 
accused of chauvinism and narrow- 
mindedness. The Germans themselves 
have not banished French or Italian 
opera; in Frankfort, for instance, 
“Aida” and “Rigoletto” were sung last 
month. In Paris, it is true, the name of 
the Rue Richard Wagner has been 
changed to that of a French composer, 
Alberic Magnard, a victim of the war. 
But in London the Wagner nights at 
the Promenade Concerts are as popular 
as ever and Wagner operas have been 
produced in several English cities since 
the war began. 

¢ It is particularly stupid to banish the 
operas of Wagner, because he himself 
was as anti-Prussian as a French gen- 
eral. Were he alive he would be a 
leader of the revolution which is bound 
to come; he was exiled eleven years for 
taking part in one revolution; and to 
Mathilde Wesendonck he wrote in 
April, 1859: 

“It is interesting that, upon an out- 
break between Germany and France, I 
should be seeking refuge in the enemy’s 
country. I am much afraid of losing all 
my patriotism, and being secretly de- 
lighted if the Germans receive another 
sound thrashing, Bonapartism is an 
acute, a passing ailment for the world 
—but German-Austrian reactionism a 
chronic, an abiding one.” 

New York City 
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ALL HANDS AT WORK 
A United States dreadnaught at her task of planting mines—there are two piles of them on deck near the rail on either side 
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VOTERS 


The success of 
the woman suf- 
frage amend- 
ment in New 
York is a big 
step forward in 
the campaign to 
give women 
everywhere an 
equal vote with 
men. The suf- 
frage map of 
North America, 
published on 
another page, is 
graphic infor- 
mation as to its 
recent spread. 
The photo- 
graphs here are 
of the two 
women who 
have done most 
to win suf- 
frage in_ the 
United States 
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NEW YORK’'S LAST PLEA FOR SUFFRAGE 
Twenty thousand women marched up Fifth Avenue carrying suffrage petitions signed by over a million women in New York State 
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WHEN THE SOLDIERS AREN’T DRILLING 
The community Y. M, C. A. at Chattanooga leads in providing recreation for the soldiers off duty—magazines, books, music and “eats” 


MUSIC HATH CHARMS 
The songs are filling in a gap while 
the men wait. “When a feller 
needs'‘a friend” expresses the sen- 
timents of the man at the right 
who hasn’t any Y. M. C. A. to go to 


Press Illustrating 


ARMY STRATEGY 


A rookie marshalling his forces for 
a victorious drive—on the checker 
board. The Chattanooga Y.M.0.A. 
provides this room where the men 
can smoke and talk and play 


THE CHURCH HAS A SHARE IN ENTERTAINING 
All kinds of fun at an old-fashioned Hallowe’en social given by the young people in one of the churches near a training camp 
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UNCLE SAM’S WAR-MADE INDUSTRIES 


ATIONAL efficiency, like national 
preparedness—so we Americans be- 


gan to discern clearly about the 
time that two MHohenzollern torpedoes 
leaped out of the night and found their 
mark in the Lusitania and in the hearts 
of a hundred women and children—is of 
various kinds. There is one kind that is 
piracy. But there is another kind—real 
national efficiency—that is the handmaid 
of real national preparedness. 

Real national efficiency is, in fact, vir- 
tually synonymous with real national pre- 
paredness. It is that which makes for prog- 
ress-—world progress. It is the accumula- 
tion of meritorious and constructive effort 
by all individuals in whole nations of peo- 
ple. 

It has, it has had to have, much to 
do with munitions of war. But it has, and 
it has had to have, vastly more to do with 
traditions and devotions and innate facil- 
ity and promptitude in the realization and 
demonstration of ability to perform con- 
structive achievements necessary to human 
happiness, civilization and the things con- 
stituting civilization. 

There was something all wrong, thus, in 
the fact that the Germans were, before the 
war, supplying America with the dyes for 
many of our soldier and sailor uniforms; 
that the Germans, in fact, were actually 
putting the red and the blue in our own 
American red-white-and-blue. 

And dyes, millions of dollars’ worth of 
them, were only the smallest part of the 
things that the Germans, and other na- 
tions, too, were sending us, making us pay 
for, making us negligent of our own real 
preparedness. 

They sent knit goods, very much of 
them, from Saxony. Rather cheerfully we 
paid the Imperial German Government vir- 
tually, about two millions of dollars a year 
for. goods even so nationally unimportant 
as these. They sent hides and gloves, glass, 
porcelain, cutlery, a thousand things more, 
all “Made in Germany,” right down till 
August 2, 1914, and the new order of 
things, and even thereafter they sent dyes 
and a few things more, via submarine. 

It was not so very long after that when 
the Imperial German Government sent 
two torpedoes at the “Lusitania.” 

And now, very likely, the Imperial Ger- 
man Government wishes that it hadn't! 

For those two torpedoes traced on the 
surface of the ocean, and in the history of 
the world, the setting for an important 
American Magna Charta that we may call 
Our Declaration of Industrial Independ- 
ence. “In resolute manner,” observed Dr. 
Thomas H. Norton, of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, “American 
industry issued an economic Declaration of 
Independence worthy to be ranked along- 
side the political declaration of our great- 
grandfathers.” 

Well, we used to get many of our paints 
and pigments, lacquers and varnishes, from 
Germans; now we make all such materials 
ourselves. 
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BY DONALD WILHELM 
AUTHOR OF “THE ONLY WAY” 


We make our own knit goods now; in 
the year 1916, we exported twenty millions’ 
worth. 

We used to buy much cutlery from Ger- 
mans. Now we make our own—and Ger- 
man butchers in America find it very sat- 
isfactory. 

We used to send the German potash 
center, Strassfurt, over $17,000,000 a 
year. And it is in our Declaration of In- 
dustrial Independence that we shall never 
do that again. 

For the potash industry in America 
needed merely to be delved into. “Potash 
comes from Strassfurt,” we Americans 
long had said, as if that settled the mat- 
ter, inasmuch as we were busy at things 
other than potash. And now the men of 
a new American industry say “Strassfurt 
can go where the Germans sent the Lusi- 
tania, for we are making in America more 
and more potash, and very soon we shall 
be making more than America and the 
western world can use.” 

“But where?” the Imperial German 
Government, doubting, wishing it had not 
sent those torpedoes, might well ask. “And 
how?’ The answer is that we have sources 
of potash so huge that all the Kaiser's 
horses and all the Kaiser’s:men could not 
exhaust them in half a century’s work. 

It is in superabundance in kelp, or sea- 
weed, on both our coasts, and on both of 
them huge industries are busy moving and 
reaping it. And reaping is about all that 
is necessary. An aquatic reaper, in other 
words, or a hundred of them, goes out 
into the ocean along our Pacific littoral, 
mows and reaps a harvest that Nature re- 
peatedly supplies in unlimited quantity. 
This is dried and ground. Then it’s ready 
for use as fertilizer, or ready for further 
treatment for uses innumerable, in the dyes 
and arts. There is a great new industry 
thus, with a score of faetories, on the Pa- 
cific Coast. 


UT that isn’t all! Providence gave 

America vast veins of a common rock 
called feldspar, vast deposits of Utah alun- 
ite, copious brine in western springs and 
lakes, and all these are transmutable into 
potash. 

More than that, Americans are finding 
ways to gather it from the by-product of 
molasses distilleries, of which there are 
twenty-six in America. And they are re- 
covering it from the gases of blast furnaces 
and from those of cement mills; making 
it from tobacco stems, too. 

And America needed nitrogen. The Army 
and Navy needed it—the fact that Con- 
gress appropriated $20,000,000 in 1916 to 
organize and establish the industry shows 
that. And it is important to the arts, to 
agriculture, even tho the kelp from the 
Pacific littoral, Dr. Norton says, in addi- 
tion to having potash that at pre-war 


rates is worth $90,000,000 a year, has 
nitrogen also worth, to farms, $60,000,000. 
We are relying on Chile for the bulk of 
our nitrate now; yet an American chemist 
teld me, “It would be a good thing if the 
Germans could cut off Chile, because we 
would be forced to produce—and we 
could!” For American scientists are busy 
once more conquering the air, making ni- 
trogen by fixation of it. And forthwith 
there is still another industry being born, 
in the spirit of our Declaration, and in it 
is invested vast aggregates of capital. 

Mr. Edison, visiting in Germany a few 
years back, made mental note of the fact 
that some evening by way of relaxation 
he would, in order to have his own supply 
of carbolic acid with which to make phon- 
ograph records, “put his mind to it,” that 
is, to getting his own supply. When the 
Germans cut his supply off—and the Ger- 
mans made nearly all that America used— 
one evening he “put his mind to it.” In a 
few hours he was out of German bondage, 
in a few days he had arranged for five 
times the amount of benzol, a coal-tar 
product that he needed, and in a few weeks 
not only was he making all the carbolic 
he needed, in a small factory in Orange, 
but, in addition, about two thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of aniline every day, besides 
his two thousand dollars’ worth of carbolic. 


N this war we have expanded our steel 

industry till our capacity is two-thirds 
that of the entire world, which, by the 
way, is enough to dispel the fear of the 
“Yellow Peril,” inasmuch as Japan can 
make only 500,000 tons a year, about one- 
one-hundred-and-fiftieth part of our pro- 
duction. One of the three elements of steel 
is coke. Making coke means, nowadays, 
making coal-tar products in big, smug 
smelters that do their work mysteriously 
but mightily. And these coal-tar products 
constituted raw material for an industrial 
evolution such as has never been witnessed 
in all the annals of industry. In other 
words, whereas prior to the war in some 
six establishments 400 Americans were 
manufacturing 3,500 short tons of coal-tar 
colors, principally from intermediates from 
the banks of the Rhine, the Main, the 
Spree, now not only are we providing col- 
ors for our gigantic textile industry with - 
its annual output close to two thousand 
millions of dollars, not only are we provid- 
ing colors for our vast leather, paper, ink, 
paint, varnish, feather, fur, woodwork, 
shoe-dressing industries and many others 
that altogether hire over two millions of 
workers and produce output worth far 
over fifteen hundred millions of dollars 
every year, and making an end of the en- 
forced vacations imposed upon many indus- 
tries because of lack of German dyes, but 
we have about one hundred and fifty firms 
in this industry to stay, done forever with 
German industrial bondage. And some of 
these are of the consequence of the Du 
Ponts, whose chemists probably saved the 
Allies early in the war. 
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But these are just a few instances of 
new American industries given abortive 
birth by the pugnacity of German Kultur. 

There are other examples too numerous 
to chronicle altogether here, but let us se- 
lect at random a few: 

There is at Perth Amboy, for instance, 
a gigantic smelter, the first of its kind in 
America, to refine half of Bolivian tin, in- 
stead of depending on Europe. At Pomeroy, 
Ohio, at Mason City, West Virginia, and 
in Pennsylvania and Michigan, Americans 
are now producing bromine. Lanolin, or re- 
fined wool grease, for salves, ointments and 
emulsions, was imported into America be- 
fore the war at the rate of 2,500,000 
pounds a year, and the unrefined wool 
grease, for use in cordage factories, tan- 
neries, ete., was imported at the rate of 
12,000,000 pounds a year. Now we make 
it. 

We paid out $580,000 a year for prus- 
siates, in a year we reduced importation 
a third; now vast American plants are fur- 
nishing our supply. We imported around 
8,000,000 pounds of oxalic acid, which has 
innumerable uses, every year; now our 
chemists have seized upon sawdust and 
caustic alkalis and are likely soon to seize 
upon our western mountains of corncobs, 
making oxalic, and having done, inciden- 
tally, with importation of it. American 
chemists, noting that we imported about 
90,000 tons, worth $500,000, of carbonate, 
chloride and dioxide, which are derivatives 
of barite, sauntered into the depths of 
America and opened up immense deposits 
of the finest quality of barite and in two 
months, from Tennessee, two carloads of 
barium salts were faring north to chemical 
centers. The submarines and other factors 
thwarted our supply of Russian _petrola- 
tum. So Americans “put their minds to it.” 
In short order they not only discovered a 
substitute quite as good as the original, 
but eleven or twelve improvements. 


NOTHER new industry rapidly becom- 

ing one of gigantic proportions is that 
for the making of aeroplanes. Figures again 
tell the tale: Since January 1, 1915, down 
to September of the present year, the aggre- 
gate of capital of new aeroplane and muni- 
tion firms amounted to $203,225,000, $36,- 
400,000 of which was for August, this 
year. With the aeroplane industry has been 
born a great family of “little in- 


to ships and ship-building, which raised 
the total of capital turned by American 
firms to that work since the beginning of 
the war to $354,165,000. And this indus- 
try, which for America is, in a sense, new, 
has also bred a great many smaller “feed- 
er” industries, for making ships’ equip- 
ment, ete. 


PAGHETTI used to be Jtalienne; now 

the very finest qualities of it, even, are 
American, for the American manufacturers 
discovered in Durham wheat a wheat suffi- 
ciently hard to make it satisfactorily. Be- 
fore Christmas, 1914, a dealer in novelties 
in New York City, along with not a few 
others, was intent on taking away from 
Germany her toy industry, and now in a 
throbbing five-story building he is demon- 
strating, as the others are doing, that the 
American public likes American toys—and 
exports show, indeed, that even the South 
African public does, also! And these manu- 
facturers rapidly are getting patents. A 
mica industry has been established and it 
is utilizing American mica deposits. A por- 
celain industry is making chemical por- 
celains of a kind obtainable before the war 
only from France and Germany, both of 
which have kept methods and constituents 
secret twenty years. 

Another industry is taking the business 
Germany had worked up in imitation Turk- 
ish rugs. Germany has long made most of 
our finest gloves and other leather ob- 
jects; now, in Gloversville, New York, and 
in other centers, Americans are finishing 
the skins that used to be sent to Germany. 
We have long produced the greatest num- 
ber of raw sealskins, which we sold to 
English furriers, and then, at an advance 
of 52 per cent on the cost, as an average, 
bought them back again—bought more than 
any nation whatever; now America is es- 
tablishing a fur industry of the first order. 
Our sensitive photographic paper and many 
of our photographic supplies came from 
Germany; now we make them. Much of 
our fancy and filled paper and letter litho- 
graphic work came from the same source; 
now we make it. That is why souvenir pos- 
tals are cheaper than ever before. 

Hardly had August, 1914, passed when 
some of our watchmakers told the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that they could not get 
curved watch faces, inasmuch as their sup- 


ply had come from Thuringia, in the very 
heart of Germany. 'The department passed 
the word to the American glass makers. In 
a month a satisfactory supply was forth- 
coming ; in two months production was up 
and costs down—down so that prices were 
lower than ever. Smaller musical instru- 
ments to the value of $1,500,000 a year we 
imported from Germany; n-w we make 
them. We have discovered how to treat 
native clays effectively; we have learned 
how to utilize glass that Germany got from 
Nebraska, to turn into quartz glass that 
was highly resistant and high-priced be- 
cause useful for test tubes, retorts, etc. We 
have learned how to make many kinds of 
laboratory utensils and laboratory appara- 
tus and machinery. We are making our 
own optical glags in quantities huge enough 
for our increasing Army and Navy. We are 
making invar metal, an alloy of nickel qnd 
steel invaluable for its low coefficient, of 
expansion. Our manganese ore and métal 
industry is being developed, in Virginia, 
Tennessee, Colorado, California. 


E are making ichthyol, an Austrian 
pharmaceutical drug. Indeed we are 
making for the first time drugs without 
number ; common, much-used aspirin—a de- 
rivative of salicylic acid to make which 
new works are going up in New York—is a 
familiar one selected almost at random. 
We are making chemicals, too, without 
number. The authorized capital of firms 
organized between January 1, 1915, and 
September 1, this year, to manufacture 
drugs, chemicals and dyes was $230,670,- 
000, $13,000,000 of which was for the last 
August, with an indicated investment for 
1917 of over $75,000,000. Already nineteen 
firms, with a capital of over $1,000,000, 
have been established. The results of this 
investment are reflected already in the fact 
that imports of drugs, chemicals and dyes 
are steadily becoming negligible; and ex- 
ports are growing by leaps and bounds, In 
1914, thus, we exported chemicals, drugs 
and dyes to the amount of $27,000,000; in 
1917, despite shipping difficulties, we raised 
this amount to $185,000.000. The value of 
explosives jumped from $6,000,000 in 1914, 
to $820,000,000 in the last fiscal year; and 
under another heading, “other explosives” 
exported, amounted to $420,000,000. 
There are vital lessons in all these fig- 
ures and in all this evidence of a 





dustries” that are thriving lustily 
—industries for the making of spe- 
cial engine parts, for the treat- 
ment of spruce for fusilage and 
propellor, for the making of 
“dope,” which is a difficult coating 
for the planes that has to be light, 
strong, resistant to water and to 
great and abrupt extremes of heat 
and cold. Likewise the munition 
industry gave birth to numerous 
“little industries.” Many of these 
have been described, but one which 
is peculiarly striking came to no- 
tice in New York City labor cir- 
cles, along with a scarcity of 
jewelers. In a word, many jewelers 
were discovered in East Side lofts 
making high wages at a new indus- 
try—notably that of making 
gages, which are used by the hun- 
dred in the making of guns and 
shells, where inspection is inces- 
sant. 

It is worth pointing out that 
some of the rubber manufacturing 
companies have discovered what is 
for many purposes virtually as 
good a product as synthetic rubber 
could be. It is also worth note that 
in August of the present year nine- 
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vast and comprehensive change in 
the economic position of America 
—lessons no less bitter to the Im- 
perial German Government, one 
may imagine, than gratifying to 
the U. S. A. 

In one word, America already 
has avenged the “Lusitania”—the 
army of civilian chemists and busi- 
ness men have attended to that, on 
a gigantic scale. 

In another word, America has 
put into effect, conclusively, past 
all doubt, her Declaration of In- 
dustrial Independence. 

One might write a book on what 
all this means when reflected in the 
future of America. It means, in 
one sentence, that no nation can 
invade us industrially and put us 
into bondage again—particularly 
since the Extra Reserve Law, ap- 
proved September 8, 1916, blocks 
“dumping,” which was Germany’s 
weapon of subjugation, so that 
henceforth any attempt to sell 
goods below cost of production 
makes the seller liable to criminal 
action and his goods liable to con- 
fiscation. It means, in another sen- 
tence, that no nation in the world 
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This Austin Standard Type No. 4 Building, 300 ft. x 300 ft., 
a 60-day building, was ready for the Nordyke & Marmon Co., 
Indianapolis, two weeks ahead of time. On this perform- 
ance record the owner ordered another, and larger building. 
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We built this building, Austin Standard No. 9 mill-type 

construction, 80 ft. x 308 ft., 3 stories, for the Pittsburgh 

Transformer Co., Pittsburgh, in 78 working-days, finishing 
the building proper several days ahead of schedule. 


o o “Results, not Excuses,” 


of our new catalog. 
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is the slogan on the cover 
It is worth your while to send for 
this if you need a new building. 
the office nearest the prospective work. 
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Austin Standard F: 


So far in 1917, we have built 109 buildings {4 « 
floogpac 





Every one of these buildings has been ready for the owner on time It 
or ahead of time. off 


Every building has been built within its scheduled cost. De 


Each building stands, and will stand in years to come, an evidence - 
of the high quality of Austin Construction. 


Ready for the Ow 


This sureness of results in meeting your needs for factory@)ace 
your equipment and materials, order an Austin Factor 
on time, or 





Owners have found this same sureness of results in retaining us to handle, W 
from start to finish, industrial building problems of any size or kind. ou 


With our comprehensive, well-distributed organization we take the re- ide 
sponsibilty for the successful design, construction and equipment of com-§ U 
plete factories, power plants, etc. : bil 
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Write, ‘phone or wire 








This foundry building 120 ft. x 480 ft., for the General Electric at Schenectady, contracted for on 60 working-day 
schedule, was completed one week ahead of time. 
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1 Factory-Buildings 


's {#54 owners, aggregating 5,370,000 square feet of 
'loogpace. 
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time§ It is, therefore, with an almost certain sureness of results that we 
offer the prospective owner. Austin Standard Factory-Buildings— 
Delivered complete on a production schedule. Quality, cost and 


ence | time of completion guaranteed. 


wier Ahead of Time 


ctorygace means that you can close that pending contract, order 
ctoryBuilding to house them, and that building will be ready, 
e, orthead of time. 





indle, ff’ We do the engineering work, either in our office or we lend you 
our engineers to act as a part of your staff, to develop your own 
.e re- | ideas, in your own plant. 

com-§ Using the Austin Organization for the entire work means unit responsi- 
bility, a short phrase but full of meaning to the experienced. 
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This Building was ready for the New York Air Brake Com- 
pany at Watertown, N. Y., 10 days ahead cf completion 
schedule. Our record here brought orders for four more 
buildings for the same owner, all larger than this one. 





Contracted for on a 70-day schedule, we finished this foundry 
building for the General Electric Company at Lynn, Mass., 
36 days ahead of time. The building is an extension of 
an older one. Note the better lighting in the new building. 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh o Q 
Indianapolis 


Export Representative: American Steel Export Co., 


YE CLEVELAND, OHIO Woolworth Bldg., New York 
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The longest building the General Electric Company ever built at Schenectady, 860 ft. x 100 ft., completed in 76 working- 
days after the order, 4 days ahead of schedule. 
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find it a ° 
benefit to ee 
have an au- ; 
tomatic coun- 
ter on any 
of your ma- 
chines? One 
by which you 
could tell at 
any moment 
how many 
articles in 
the grand 
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A Better Day’s Work 


Ask the Plan and Purchase Department of The Independent 
to Advise You on Factory Equipment for Efficiency 
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This small 
device contains 
chemicals 























total h As , which  direct- 
i) ave ed on an in- 
passed thru a cipient fire will 
the machine? - put it out and 


Night work can be carried on under lighting condi- save unknown 
tions so comfortable for the workers, and so efficient loss. Think in 
in the matter of clear, shadowless illumination as to how many 
resemble closely the quality of sun-light. There is an places you 
advantage in having this equipment—proper fixtures, need it! 
properly placed, reinforced by properly painted walls 








You can’t eliminate fire danger al- 
together, but you can reduce it to 
the minimum. One source of danger 
is loose paper. Don’t allow it to ace 
cumulate. This baler will compress the 
loose waste paper into 100-lb. bales 
—or bigger if you like. Made of metal, 
a good baler can be listed among the 
fire prevention devices—besides which 
it pays its way. If you are burning 
old paper now, you are burning money ! 





Did you ever have pack- 
ages go astray in transit ? 
Why not do away with 
such trouble by using a 
tag-addressing machine 
like this, which can print, 
address and count one 
hundred tags a minute? 


When you go home at night do 
you feel sure that your plant 
is protected from prowlers? Dur- 
ing the daytime can you be sure 
that even the most distant part 
of the yard is secure? A prop- 
erly constructed fence will save 
you money, time and much worry 
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Fire danger is always present in a factory or storehouse. Means to Moving along on a chosen path, turning corners, and arriving at 





reduce fire-hazard have been highly developed of recent years, under 
the spur of public opinion against preventable loss of life and fire 
wastage. Today automatic sprinklers such as these on~ the 
ceiling, with water ready to be let loose if a fire occurs, are in 
general use in factories, warehouses, institutions and office buildings 


their proper destination without being touched by human hands, 
boxes of parts start off from one point in the plant and arrive at 
another with a saving of time and labor that is truly astounding, 
if one compares such results with the methods of but a few years 
ago. After a study of your problem install a set of rolling tubes 



































Are the fore- 
men of all 
your depart- 
ments able to 
turn at once 
to all neces- 
sary records— 
and yet to feel 
assured that 
this valuable 
material has 
full fire and 
loss _protec- 
tion? This 
movable file 
case (which 
ean be made 
up in any re- 
quired arrange- 
ment and size 

















Have you a system by which of compart- 
tools, parts, and _ finished ments) can be 
goods are all allotted to cer- easily and 
tain places? Does any one quickly run 
person know where to find into your vault 
them? Look at the orderli- or fire-proof 
ness of this stock room, storeroom at 
with its steel racks, capable night, and in 
of standing the strain, the the morning 
hard use, and of withstand- ean be pushed 
ing fire. Note the designa- to the desk 
tions on sides and ceiling. where its con- 
Similar racks can bring sim- tents will be 
ilar order to your plant used all day 


Straining muscles of back, arms and legs 
used to mark the lifting and transport- 
ing of heavy articles in the shop or 
storage sheds, and a day’s work was com- 
paratively small. Today it is possible to 
have such work done by heavily-construct- 
ed hoists which easily and quick!y pick up, 
carry and place the heaviest products—of 
stone, paper, wood, iron or other metals 


Wheelbarrows, long rows 
of wheelbarrows coming 
back empty, dragged by 
tired men who have spent 
the whole day transport- 
ing unfinished goods from 
one department to an- 
other, coming back for 
another load, are a dis- 
appearing feature in many 
manufacturing plants; 
even the small car on a 
narrow track to be load- 
ed and pushed about, and 
which replaced the bar- 
row in many plants, is 
giving way to the elec- 
trie truck, which can lift 
and transport without 
man-power or tracks, and 
man-power or _ tracks, 
and without getting tired 








“There’s some of them out in the yard 
beyond the main track—but it’s time to 
quit; we'll get ’em in tomorrow.”’ Old 
stuff, isn’t it? It’s what you used to 
hear; but not today. In these days we 
ean throw a flood of intense light into 
the darkest corner, can spread rays of 
light over a wide extent, can concen- 
trate them on a near or a distant point, 
in short, for time-saving or protection 
the manager now has at his command 
apparatus that doubles the day and 
leaves no place in the plant unguarded 
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Stand near the wash-basins in your 
factory at noon today and watch for 
evidence of time lost because of poor 
accommodations, to say nothing of 
the discomfort of the men and their 
forced neg'ect of a common need 
and a sanitary measure. Good ar- 


rangements, giving sufficient room on é 7 Z 7 a 
for quick use by all hands, good pr. ee ae A ks” 





equipment, so constructed as to be 
kept clean easily and to assure 
plenty of water—hot and cold—are 
proved to be an economy, as well as 
evidence of efficient management 


Opening a long row of 
windows, or several rows, 
one after the other, is a 
waste of time. You can 
arrange your sash over- 
head so as to be opened 
all at once by one motion 
of an easily moved lever 
—a plain case of econ- 
omy and real efficiency 





Tin, glass, china and 
enamel-ware drinking 
cups are not as nu- 
merous as they once 
were in factories— 
but there are still 
some plants in which 
the bubbling fountain 
would prove an econ- 
omy. If your help are 
obliged to have dirty 
hands, the cupless 
drink will be a boon 
to them. If you are 
troubled with water 
waste, the automatic 
feature of these drink- 
ing fountains will 
| appeal to you, too 


Have you thought of what 
ventilation would do in in- 
creasing the comfort of 
your help and bettering 
your entire output? 
Look at the large tube in 
the upper left hand cor- 
ner of this picture: it’s 
full of the bad air that 
without it (and the elec- 
tric fan at one end) 
would be fil'ing this plant 
—and it’s carrying it out 
and away all the time 


























and-death grapple with a burglar who 

had come to rob you while. your fam- 
ily were sleeping. The fight was desperate. 
You were about evenly matched. Whoever 
prevailed would have to do it by killing 
the other. And you understood the situa- 
tion. 

Furthermore, you knew the burglar 
would kill the whole family if he had to in 
order to get off with his booty. Suddenly 
you heard cries of alarm from the next 
room, where two of your little brothers 
were sleeping. They had evidently waked 
and were on the point of rushing in to 
help you. 

Then the burglar gave a long whistle to 
his pal outside. The pal shot in thru the 
window, straight to the room where your 
little brothers were sounding the alarm. 
Soon the little fellows would be stabbed 
into everlasting silence. What could you 
do? Nothing, but keep on fighting—and 
calling for help! 

Here, in a rough parable, we have the 
position of the Allies at this moment. The 
international burglar, bully and braggart 
named Wilhelm of Germany, starting to 
plunder the human family in the night of 
his moral darkness, found the unexpected 
opposition too strong in France. Then he 
whistled to the minor members of his crim- 
inal band, who jumped in to stab Italy 
dead, and choke Russia helpless. In this 
new crisis, all Europe is calling to us to 
save it from destruction—and to save our- 
selves also. 

Military experts consider that the Kaiser 
had three objects in pushing toward Petro- 
grad and Venice at the same time. The 
first was to deliver a grand-stand play in 
home politics, by making the German peo- 
ple think a series of triumphs had really 
begun. The second was to divide and disin- 
tegrate the French and English forces, by 
luring them off suddenly to help Italy and 
Russia. The third object, and the most dan- 
gerous, was to overrun Italy and put her 
out of the game in the next few months, 
then concentrate the German and Austrian 
armies in France for combined attack be- 
fore the United States could put a great 
army in the field! 


GS intent you were engaged in a life- 





HAT can France and England do? 

Very little more than they are doing. 
The whole situation is up to the American 
manufacturer. He is the only man who can 
save Italy, by producing and shipping 
enough supplies in the next few months to 
make possible an effective and permanent 
resistance by the Italian army. The des- 
perate need of Italy has placed the key 
to the future of the world in the hands 
of the American manufacturer. 

Why did so marvelous a fighter as Gen- 
eral Cadorna lose more than two hundred 
thousand men, killed, wounded or captured, 
in a single week? Because the guns, shells, 
materials and supplies of the Italian army 
had run out. This unparalleled loss of 
men was chiefly due to the lack of certain 
manufactured articles, that we alone could 
furnish. The Austrians were able to seize 
hundreds of guns because the guns had 
no ammunition, and thousands of men be- 
cause the men had no food. No army can 
win a battle without weapons and rations. 
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THE MANUFACTURER’S PROBLEM 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


The hand of Destiny has painted on the 
horizon of the world a huge sign. It reads: 
The way to world victory starts in the 
American factory. 

War evolution proceeds in cycles. The 
first six months of our participation in 
the war was the cycle of conservation. The 
next six months will be the cycle of pro- 
duction. Conservation is a feminine virtue, 
Production is a masculine. They must be 
united. We have been learning how to save, 
we must learn as effectively how to pro- 
duce. Greater, faster and better produc- 
tion by the American manufacturer seems 
now likely to become the deciding issue of 
the war. How shall we force the issue? 


HE war’has driven home a truth we had 

forgotten—that every human interest 
is bound up with every other. The manu- 
facturer’s problem is our problem. Who- 
ever makes clothing or canned goods, shells 
or ships, yarn or bandages or medical sup- 
plies, or anything else the soldiers need, 
fights our battle for us and deserves every 
bit of moral and material support we can 
give. The manufacturer is probably carry- 
ing the heaviest war burden of any citi- 
zen of the United States. The world ex- 
pects him not only to make bricks without 
straw, but to make two bricks where be- 
fore he made one. 

His raw material is reduced in some 
cases to less than half the normal supply, 
yet the world asks him to achieve a mod- 
ern miracle and reach a 200 per cent out- 
put from a 50 per cent supply. He is 
greatly handicapped by the shortage of 
labor, some of his most reliable men have 
been drafted for battle service or have en- 
listed for home service, and he cannot fill 
their places. He cannot ship goods promptly 
and hold his regular customers in line, 
because the railroads, now in the service 
of the Government, are two to six weeks 
behind schedule in delivering freight. He 
cannot make the sales he used to make; 
he has to charge higher prices, yet people 
are economizing more than ever before; 
some of his keenest salesmen have gone to 
war, others are selling Liberty bonds or 
doing something else uncommercially pa- 
triotic; and the manufacturer himself, pro- 
vided he is a big man, is too much absorbed 
in the nation’s welfare to give much 
thought to personal profit. He cannot make 
his collections on time and thus meet his 
obligations when they mature, because the 
man to whom he sells is even harder 
pushed by the run of high prices and short 
resources. 

But in spite of these and many more 
difficulties, the manufacturer has taken a 
long lead in patriotic work. When the 
Council of National Defense called for aid 
from private institutions, a hearty response 
came from more than 20,000 manufacturing 
and allied concerns—a larger enlistment 
for regular war service than came from all 
the schools, churches, reform societies and 
business associations combined! Further- 
more, many of the head officials of the larg- 
est manufacturing corporations have re- 
signed their positions, temporarily or per- 
manently, for the sake of helping the Gov- 
erhment win the war, and without pay. A 
half dozen of these men, recently photo- 
graphed together, have been receiving sal- 
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aries all the way from $50,000 to $1,000,- 
000 a year; these royal incomes they 
promptly and cheerfully sacrificed when 
they heard the call to a greater work— 
national war efficiency. To a great business 
man, business means all things desirable, 
from pleasure to religion. When he gives 
that up, he has reached a point of super- 
human devotion. 

A new epoch of industrial progress for 
humanity was quietly but everlastingly 
marked the other day when the steel and 
iron makers of America, representing the 
largest corporate interests of the world, 
bound themselves in a patriotic pledge to 
unite their forces under the direction of 
the United States Government, whose ad- 
vice they would seek and follow for the 
duration of the war. It is the man of high 
place who knows how to be really humble. 

The demand for increased output by the 
American manufacturer will extend years 
beyond the close of the war. Take one item, 
for example. Building operations in Eng- 
land are now at a standstill. The dearth 
of homes for workers is appalling. An esti- 
mate last week shows that 1,000,000 new 
houses will be required for English fam- 
ilies at the close of the war. Most of the 
lumber will have to come from the United 
States—and our production is not suffi- 
cient for our own use. Hundreds of exam- 
ples like this might be mentioned, apply- 
ing to other manufactured goods. We must 
not only supply and equip the armies of 
the Allies and our own, we must prepare 
to become the manufacturing center of the 
world for the next ten years. 


HE great American war triumvirate is 

the soldier, the government official, and 
the manufacturer. We have been told how 
to help the soldier, how to codperate with 
the Government official—newspapers, maga- 
zines and trade journals are full of these 
suggestions. But without the loyalty, labor 
and skill of the manufacturer, the hands. 
of the Government official would be tied, 
and the feet of the soldier would be hob- 
bled. May we not give a little serious: 
thought to the problems of the men who 
are conducting the master workshops of the 
world, by whose output the future of hu- 
manity will be largely determined? 

Every American citizen should be a 
moral partner of the American manufac- 
turer. We all use a variety of manufac- 
tured goods every day of our lives, we bear 
a direct relation to the manufacturer of 
these goods, we should study this relation 
and our war duty and responsibility rising 
from it. We have learned how to assist 
conservation, we must learn how to assist 
production. Conservation is a personal en- 
deavor—production is a national enter- 
prize. The factory has become the molder 
of the world’s fate. 

Here are some of the things we can do, 
in moral and material support of the great 
war industries: 

We can patronize the patriotic manufac- 
turers. Local dealers should know of the 
war activities of the manufacturers whose 
goods they sell. A manufacturer of baking 
powder publishes a booklet of war bread 
recipes; a manufacturer of business books 
devotes his full time to federal work: a 
manufacturer of [Continued on page 347° 
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Your Boy—Your Brother 
Your Friend 


Prof. E. O. Sellers, a member of the faculty of the Moody Bible Institute, 
was one of the six men invited by the British National Council of the 
Y.M.C. A. to make a tour of the training camps in France and England. 
He spent several months in those two countries, doing evangelistic work and 
taking part in the activities of the Y. M.C. A. He was also in London dur- 
ing an air raid. He tells a great story of his experiences and also of the 
wonderful work being done among the soldiers and prisoners of war by the 
Y. M. C. A., which is an inspiration in itself. Being an able writer, Prof. 
Sellers knows how to tell what he has seen and describes in a vivid manner the 
conditions into which our chaps are going. The story of his experiences 
will be told in a series of articles to appear exclusively in The Christian 
Workers Magazine, so that every one may quickly become familiar 
— the Christian work that is being done among the soldiers in 
urope. 

















Will Soon Be 
in the Training 
Camps of Europe 








SS . * = There also appear in The Christian Workers Magazine 

Professor Sellers and his sonRod- __ illustrated articles by Mrs. Ralph C. Norton on “Work 

ney who is now serving in France. Among the Belgian Soldiers,” and Mrs Ada Wallace 
Unruh on “The Soldiers and Moral Restraints.” Beginning in December will be 
another collection of touching articles from the pen of F. C. Hoggarth of Huddles- 
field, England, entitled “Short Studies on War Incidents.” 


Dr. James M. Gray writes regularly for The Christian Workers Maga- 


zine. He is known the world over as one of the 
leading writers on prophecy, and during the next year his articles will be of un- 
usual importance to Christian people. 








Dr. James M. Gray 








God’s Call to the Christian in Regard to the War 


What is the Christian’s duty in the world war? 
hated as they are? 





Why are wars dreaded and 








THE CHRISTIAN 


WORKERS MAGAZINE 


The Leading Independent 
Religious Monthly 
Dr. James M. Gray, Editor 


In each issue appear articles by Dr. Gray 
on one or more subjects; also many strong 
helpful articles by leading religious writers. 
All these valuable contributions appear in 
addition to the regular departments. 


In November, Now Ready: 
“The Great Thanksgiving Psalm” 
Rev. J. H. Jowett, D. D. 
‘The Overcoming Life” 
Rev. A. B. Winchester 
**Our Lord Jesus Christ in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews”’ —Rev. Harris H. Gregg, D.D. 
“*Work Among the Belgian Soldiers”’ 
Mrs. Ralph C. Norton 
“The Soldiers and Moral Restraints” 
Mrs. Ada Wallace Unruh 


Seven Interesting Departments 

The Sunday School Department—Contains 
the exposition of the Sunday School lessons, 

Young People’s Society Topics —Rich in 
suggestions for meetings. 

Practical and Perplexing Questions—An- 
swered for readers that are troubled by 
difficult questions on the Bible. 

For Sermon and Scrap Book—Full of good 
stories and illustrations. 

Foreign Missions Department—News and 
letters from the field and timely articles 
on present conditions. 

The Evangelistic Field—News of the work 
of evangelists. ; 

Book Notices—Carefully edited to warn 
against false teaching. 











Is God the author of war? Is war a consequence of sin? 
Is war a divine punishment for sin? What about the Christian who has con- 
scientious scruples concerning war? These questions are clearly answered in 
a recent lecture entitled— 


What The Bible Teaches About War 


AND THE CHRISTIAN’S ATTITUDE IN THE PRESENT CRISIS 
By Dr. James M. Gray, Editor of The Christian Workers Magazine 


In response to many inquiries received by Dr. Gray regarding these questions, 
this lecture is an attempt to answer these numerous inquiries as to the Christian’s 
relation to war in the light of prophecy. Thousands of people have anxiously 
waited for this lecture, which is now published in booklet form and will be 
sent free to all that send in the coupon; also we will send you free booklet 
containing the remarkable lecture 


THE BATTLE OF ARMAGEDDON rf 
By Dr. James M. Gray 


This lecture answers the question regarding the great war 
and its relation to the battle of Armageddon mentioned in 
the Book of Revelation; also its relation to the end of the / 
age cr the second coming of Christ. Thousands of copies of / 
this lecture have been distributed, and only a limited supply i 





i The Christian 
/ Workers Magazine 


135 Institute Place 
Chicago, Illinois 


is left. / Enclosed find $1.50. Enter 
Write Today—Use the Coupon f my year’s subscription _ to 
‘ 4 Christian Workers Magazine 
Send $1.50 today; and we will enter your year’s subscrip- i beginning with the current 
tion to The Christian Workers Magazine beginning with i issue, also send me FREE 
the current issue, and we will mail you free both of 1 booklets, “What the Bible 
Dr. Gray’s lectures in booklet form. These lectures are f Teaches’ About War,” and 
very instructive. They set forth the facts regarding i “The Battle of Armageddon,” 
the relation of the world war to the Bible prophecy 7 by Dr. Gray. ; 
in a clear and conclusive manner. You will find The 7 
Christian Workers Magazine worth many times the 1 
subscription price. No Christian worker can afford to 7 — 
GMC. ce rccceseeceeesesesesesens 


be without it. Send in your subscription today, sure. ’] 
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The Christian Workers Magazine 


i 
/ 
135 Institute Place, Chicago / 
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GIVE THE UNIONS A CHANCE 


are in a position to know that, in the 

prosecution of the war, the country 
has suffered more from strikes and inter- 
ruption of work than it has suffered from 
all the German submarine warfare com- 
bined. Without ships, we cannot win. With- 
out ship-building, we cannot get the ships. 
Without ship-builders, there is no ship- 
building. Germany could well afford to 
finance all the strikes she can foment in 
this country. 

What are we doing about it? The Presi- 
dent has appointed a commission of able 
men and a well-trained secretary to take 
hold, as they arise, of labor troubles in 
governmental work. Obviously, there must 
be such commissions, and this particular 
ene will, we may be sure, do its work well. 
But the method is still the familiar one of 
settling industrial difficulties as they arise. 
The theory, in brief, is this: Pray to God 
that no trouble will arise; if it does, patch 
it up the best you can, and get back to 
work as soon as you can, This, in the main, 
seems to be the extent of our program of 
preparedness for industrial war. Patriotic 
response to the President’s call to the coun- 
try’s need alone saves us from what would 
be a real cataclysm if we were not at war. 

For lack of a national policy, we drift 
toward a struggle—the worst, some of us 
believe, ever yet seen between two con- 
tending human forces in organized society 
—a war of the classes after this war of 
the nations. Is it not high time we took to 
heart the experiences of the last two 
decades, the lessons of the anthracite coal 
strike, the cloak and suit trade, the na- 
tional railway peril of 1916, the 1916 New 
York street car strike, the 1914 Colorado 
experience, the present San _ Francisco 
street car strike—and actually prepared 
ourselves? 


I: is said authoritatively by those who 


HERE are some things of immediate 

practical utility. For one, we can begin 
to understand the problem and popularize 
its meaning. 

What are the elements of the problem? 
Well, for one thing, like international con- 
troversies, these matters have been here- 
tofore disposed of, with rare exceptions, 
upon the basis of “material power of arms” 
rather than upon the basis of any “moral 
power of right.” In brief, the power to in- 
terrupt work has been pitched in battle 
array against the power to “starve ’em 
out.” Sometimes one wins: sometimes the 
other: in the end neither wins and both lose 
—lose the chance of making progress and 
waste, waste, waste, in loss of men’s time 
and in capital, follows wantonly. 

Now, so far as concerns public utilities, 
the United States Supreme Court made it 
clear when deciding the constitutionality of 
the Adamson Law, that Congress has the 
power in interstate regulation of public 
utilities to go into the field of wages, hours 
and working conditions. 

But leaving the field of public utilities, 
where the legal power is authoritatively 
defined, and turning to the war situation, a 
fair field for industrial experimentation 
opens before us. Under the war power 
vested in the President, almost any indus- 
trial machinery of which he approves can 
be put into operation and tested out, as a 
means of ensuring prompt deliveries of 
munitions, of ships and clothing for the 
troops, at the same time providing for fair, 
human treatment of the workers on the job. 

But before we decide upon machinery, 
let us ask ourselves what it is we seek to 
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BY JULIUS HENRY COHEN 
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| Mr. Cohen’s advice on the. settlement 
| of industrial disputes is based on his 
experience as counsel to the manufac- 
turers in the garment industry under 
“The Peace Protocol”; special coun- 
sel to the Public Service Commission 
of New York City in the street car 
strike of 1916 and adviser to Chair- 
man Oscar S. Straus in devising the 
“Straus Plan”; special counsel for 
the Chamber of Commerce, Merchants’ 
Association and Special Attorney Gen- 
eral for the State of New York in the 
“New York-New Jersey Rate Case,” 
and now counsel for the “New York, 
New Jersey Port and Harbor Devel- 
opment Commission.” Mr. Cohen is 
vice-chairman of the Citizens’ Union of 
New York City, and author of “Law 
and Order in Industry.”—TueE Epiror. 




















accomplish. Human controversy is not an 
abnormal symptom—it is normal. It is an 
agency of progress. In the absence of legal 
and orderly methods, men fight because 
they must. If there be no tribunal with 
power to decide between them, what else is 
there for us to do but fight it out? We did 
exactly this before we had parliaments or 
law courts. Today we go farther than the 
parliament or the law court. Finding that 
neither or both combined are adequate 
agencies for solving human controversies 
promptly and soundly, we establish com- 
missions, boards, and like agencies. Always, 
however, we are careful to preserve these 
essentials, full opportunity for complaint, 
for public hearing, and somewhere we lodge 
power to decide, after the facts are ascer- 
tained. The greatest agencies in a democ- 
racy for provoking the truth from its hid- 
ing place are public criticism, cross-exam- 
ination and debate. Without them we 
should be driven either to autocracy or 
anarchy. If we are successfully to main- 
tain the principle of democracy, we must 
apply to industry the lessons we have 
learned in statecraft. Men must be given 
opportunity to struggle upward by debate, 
by conflict of reason, if we would save them 
from the dangers of violence. 

The contract is one of the most effective 
pieces of legal machinery ever devised. It 
is at the base of all commerce. Preceding 
its making is haggling, bargaining, diplo- 
macy, sometimes fair exchange. sometimes 
not, but always a binding obligation subject 
to revision by mutual consent. Upon it 
rests the partnership, the corporation—the 
financial transactions of the world. What 
have we done to safeguard the industrial 
contract as we safeguarded the commercial 
contract? 


HE first stage in the evolution of a 

sound public policy in industrial mat- 
ters is the legalizing of collective agreements, 
in the establishment of carefully devised 
machinery for their enforcement, and in 
the creation of adequate and fair tribunals 
for the interpretation of such contracts 
when approved of. Otherwise such con- 
tracts, like treaties, will be treated as 
“seraps of paper’ whenever “stern neces- 
sity” requires hacking thru to Paris. 

But how are such treaties to be sanc- 
tioned? The answer is, that in industries 
other than public utilities they may be 
sanctioned in the war contract. That is, the 
terms of the contract by which the Gov- 
ernment purchases something that is to be 
produced can provide the conditions under 


which the work shall be done, so as to 
prevent interruption in the service to the 
yovernment. It can also provide for the 
machinery and the agencies for enforce- 
ment and interpretation of the contract. 
Crude attempts to do this are already under 
way in the clothing industry. Why not 
standardize such contracts? It can be done. 

But how about industries wherein gov- 
ernment does not yet play a part, where 
there are no governmental orders or pur- 
chases? As to such, we should vest the 
Federal Trade Commission (or, if we do 
not like that body, create a new commis- 
sion, an “Industrial Relations Commis- 
sion,” ) with power to receive and record in- 
dustrial (collective) agreements and to 
approve of them when made, if satisfied 
that they are in the public interest. The 
certificate of the commission to protect the 
employer and the workers from the con- 
demnatory provisions of the Anti-Trust 
Law. Leave to enforce the agreement by 


strike or lockout to be obtainable from the _ 


commission upon presentation of a proper 
case, if it appear that judicial enforcement 
of the agreement is not otherwise practica- 
ble. 


ERE is provided opportunity for public 

record, investigation and safeguarding 
of each of the groups from the abuse of 
power by the other. As soon as either is 
willing to play “with the cards on the 
table,” he may compel his adversary to do 
likewise. Secrecy as to the true facts is the 
ready provocative of violent war in indus- 
try as in the international realm. 

But lest I be misunderstood, let me has- 
ten to say that this plan involves the clear 
“recognition of the union” wherever the 
workers desire it, in the sense that that 
union which the men freely select becomes 
their attorney in fact, its legalized spokes- 
man with a standing equally as good as 
the employers’ association. But it involves 
also the searchlight of publicity ever turned 
upon the conduct of all spokesmen who seek 
the aid of the commission. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
played a master-stroke in this war. By co- 
operation in the prosecution of the war 
itself and fighting the radical Socialists, it 
has taught business men to differentiate 
between the constructive Liberal and the 
Bolsheviki in the labor movement. Give it 
a chance to make good on the basis of fair 
ana open dealing and you will soon sub- 
stitute for the I. W. W. the methods of 
men with whom often you will disagree. 
but who at least know the importance of 
having public opinion upon their side. And 
having public opinion on one’s side means 
playing the game square, not for today or 
tomorrow, but for the next day and the day 
after. 

I should say the next step is to sit down 
with the leaders of the American Federa- 
ticn of Labor and work out a plan that 
will make it unnecessary hereafter for any 
representative body of workers to wage bat- 
tle for the mere right to negotiate collec- 
tively. Coéperation and coérdination of ef- 
fort is the order of the day. Associated 
business men and associated workmen each 
playing their game in the open and on the 
level, must help, with the aid of govern- 
ment, to produce in each industry a sys- 
tem of internal and efficient industrial man- 
agement. Thru such a system we shall stop 
the waste of strikes and harness the effi- 
ciency of the employer with the free effort 
of the workers. 

New York City 
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A JOURNAL FROM OUR LEGATION 
IN BELGIUM: When the Germans Came 
By HUGH GIBSON, First Secretary 


This is Mr. Gibson’s own personal diary, whose revelations Ger- 

many will never be able to explain away. ‘* A book soinformative, 

so rarely valuable, that when we commend it whole-heartedly to the 

perusal of all America it seems like an undue = | wp of adjec- 

tives to state in detail why.”—(From the New York Times.) A 
ift bos, povensiacns. 64 pages of illustrations. Size, 5%2x8%. 
et, 2.00. 

Published by Dountepay, Pace & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


BENEF ITS FORGOT 


By HONORE WILLSIE 
o— of ** Lydia of the Pines,” etc. 
very man in the Service—and every mother at home—wi j 

this true story of Lincoln and Mother Love. It tells of oe 

army surgeon in the Civil War who repaid with neglect his mother’s 

patient devotion. How his thoughtlessness was rebuked by the 

ea Meare, of a yo Lincolnm—and how he came to 

i 1s ingratitude—make the rest of ad oy 

Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo. Net, 7 5c. sphasenaniaeae 

Freperick A. Strokes Company, New York 


hing story. 





ALSACELORRAINE UNDER GERMAN 


RULE 


By CHARLES DOWNER HAZEN 

Author of “ Europe Since 1815,” etc., Professor of History, Colum- 
bia University. 

Belgium has suffered under our own eyes, but the earlier fate of 
Alsace-Lorraine lies in a period of European history which is hazy 
to most Americans. This book provides a brief and reliable account 
of the matter. It gives the facts upon which opinion may safely 
rest. (Just ready. Net, $1.25.) 

Henry Hott & Co., 49 WwW 4 St., New York 


"THE HEART'S KINGDOM 
By MARIA THOMPSON DAVIESS 


The story of America’s spiritual unrest, and of one woman’s doubt 
and searching, and what a man from the trenches did for her life 
and that of acommunity. At all bookstores. Illustrated. Net, $1.35, 


Tue Remy & Brirron Company 





SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


By GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 
Author of “Heretics,” “* Orthodoxy.” * The Crimes of England,” etc. 
This new book of Chesterton’s—his first in nearly two years—deals 
with principles rather than facts. He takes the view that the Ref- 
ormation was a step in the wrong direction, and that Medieval 
England was a great deal nearer the ideal State than Modern Eng- 
land. ‘* Chesterton is to be welcomed in this new role of political 
philosopher for the fresh interest he brings.”-—The Bookman. 
Cloth, 12mo. Net, $1.50. 
Joun LANE Company, New York 


, 'HE HEART OF O SONO SAN 
By ELIZABETH COOPER 
Author of ** My Lady of the Chinese Courtyard,” ete. 
What ‘‘ My Lady of the Chinese Courtyard” did f 
of China, this book does for the women of i, It . B isconge 
the life of a true Japanese woman, of her self-sacrifice and sub- 
mission to the stern precepts of old Japan. Never before has the 


inner life of ancient Nippon’s courtyards been so wonder 
revealed. 31 illustrations in duotone. Cloth, Svo. Net, ey iad 


Freperick A. Strokes Company, New York 





"THE BRAZILIANS AND THEIR 
COUNTRY 


By CLAYTON SEDGWICK COOPER 

Author of ** American Ideals,” etc. 

With South America daily becoming more important from a com- 
mercial point of view, this interpretation of the Brazilian bya well- 
known lecturer and traveler is of especial timeliness. The author 
contrasts the two mammoth countries of North and South America 
and shows how they can render invaluable service to each other. 
Fully illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. Net, $3.50. 

Freperick A. Stokes Company, New York 


How TO GET WHAT YOU WANT 
By ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


How the other fellow makes good—what you must do to win suc- 
cess—how to do it—inspiration and practical, common sense sug- 
gestions—all these and more make Dr. Marden’s new book one of 
his best. Full of things worth quoting. 12mo. Cloth. Net $1.25 
Order of your booksellers, cantatas 


y . 
Tuomas Y. Crowrit Company, Publishers, New York 





RANCIS JOSEPH AND HIS COURT Fen 
Memoirs of Count EE de tier (Son of Francis Joseph's Court Chamberlain) 
By HERBERT VIVIAN, M.A., Author of 
* Servia, the Poor Man’s Paradise,” ‘* The Servian Tragedy,” etc. 
The career of Francis Joseph was marked by the successive mis- 
fortunes of a fate which dogs the house of Hapsburg. The histor 
of the family is rife with violent tragedy, and it is stained with 
scandal. ‘* A particularly authentic revelation of Austrian court 
life for the last half century and more. as it is unquestionably a 
singularly vivid and fascinating narration.’’—New York Tribune. 
With sixteen illustrations. Cloth, 8vo. Net, $2.50. 
Joun Lane Company, New York 


NTERIOR DECORATION FOR M 
| Aba a ODERN 


By AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 


Helpful ideas and accurate information for those who cannot em- 
ploy decorators, or who employ them and wish to work understand- 
ingly with them. Mrs. Wright, as editor of the Department of 
Interior Decoration in three magazines of different classes and as 
President of the League of Graduate Decorators, knows how to 
Were os subject from every angle. Fully illustrated. Cloth, 8vo. 
, Wattles 
Freprrick A. Strokes Company, New York 





A TRIP TO LOTUS LAND 


By ARCHIE BELL 
Author of ** The Spell of the Holy Land,” etc. 


The purpose of this delightful book is to convey to the reader some- 
thing of the joys of a six weeks’ tour of Nippon, Without claiming 
to be a guide-book, the volume, nevertheless, gives all that is neces- 
sary to the prospective visitor to Japan in the way of advice as to 
where to go, what to see, how much to —_ ete. The 56 illustra- 
tions are unusually charming. oxed. Cloth. Net, $2.50. 


Joun Lange Company, New York 


HE MARVEL BOOK OF AME 
T oe RICAN 


By MAJOR FRANK E. EVANS and 
COMMANDER ORTON P. JACKSON 


Just what every boy wants to know about every kind of ics 
ship—Man-O’-War’s-Man, ieostasineute idieke tee 
Yacht, ete. With chapters on ship-building, great sea battles deep-sea 
diving and countless other subjects connected with the sea. 12 illus- 
trations in color and 150 in black-and-white. Cloth, 4to. Net $2 00 
Freperick A. Strokes Company, New York anal 055 





Tre WORLD PERIL 


America’s Interest inthe War: by Members of the Faculty 
of Princeton University 


Introduction by President Hibben 

‘“‘ American Rights,’’ by Henry van Dyke 
Chapters in democracy, international law, American interests in 
the Far East and South America, world balance of power and 
world peace. Cloth. 245 pages. Net, $1.00 ; by mail, $1.06. 


Pruvceron University Press, Princeton, N. J. 





NON-TECHNICAL CHATS ON IRON 
AND STEEL 


By L. W. SPRING 


Of especial value to those handling metals, this volume traces the 

fascinating history of the iron industry, from its crude beginnings 

through the various interesting stages of its evolution down to the 

present day. he author, chief chemist and metallurgist of the 

Crane Company, Chicago, treats every aspect of his subject in a 

simple, narrative style. 384 illustrations. Cloth, 8vo. Net, $2.50. 
FREDERICK A, Stokes Company, New York 























ARE YOU WORKING TOO HARD? 


BY FRANK B. GILBRETH AND LILLIAN MOLLER GILBRETH 


MONTHLY ARTICLE OF THE NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF 


W's a little consideration of the 
subject of eliminating unnecessary 
fatigue half the people in the 
United States could easily arrange their 
daily activities so as to increase the value 
of their working time at least ten cents 
per day apiece. The present preventable 
loss in the United States due to unneces- 
sary fatigue is therefore more than $5,000,- 
000 per day or more than $1,500,000,000 
per year. This estimate is conservative. The 
money value of this loss is one of its least 
important elements, but it helps us to gain 
some idea of its immensity. 

Such loss is not confined to the United 
States. Similar loss is taking place in 
every country, among every class of peo- 
ple, in every occupation and with no ap- 
parent decrease, in spite of the pressing 
need for conservation nowadays along all 
lines. 

This loss is no new thing. The ravages 
of over-fatigue have always existed, and 
have always been recognized, to a greater 
or less extent, but it has required the very 
definite shock of the havoc due to recent 
results of over-fatigue in the munition in- 
dustries abroad to bring the subject of the 
dangers of over-fatigue to the attention of 
the public. 

When we speak of fatigue elimination 
we do not mean doing away with necessary 
fatigue that is the result of needed activ- 
ity. 

We mean always’ decreasing that 
fatigue that results from unnecessary or 
unproductive activity from work done in 
an inefficient manner. 


ETIQUET VS. EFFICIENCY 


OW the causes of such unnecessary 

fatigue are very simple and very easy 
to observe. One great cause is a confusion 
of issues—that is, a lack of knowledge of 
what one is trying to accomplish by the 
work in hand. Such a confusion exists in 
the hospital, where discipline i@ confused 
with etiquet or with efficiency, and where 
unnecessary fatigue arises from restrictions 
on posture, clothing, ete., that are de- 
signed to create a certain mental attitude, 
but that too often result only in unneces- 
sary fatigue. 

The same thing is seen in the school- 
room, and was until recently to be seen also 
in certain practises of the army. In the 
marvelous development of efficiency in the 
army during the last few years, and in the 
realization of the importance of eliminating 
unnecessary fatigue, such strides have been 
made in doing away with confusion of 
issues and in separating discipline and 
necessary etiquet from efficiency that the 
army may now serve as an excellent ex- 
ample of fatigue elimination to other fields 
of activity. 

THE WRONG PLACE 

a_ cause of unnecessary fatigue is 

improper assignment to work. That .is 
to say the placing of individuals at work 
at which they are unfitted, and which, 
from its very nature, tires needlessly. This 
cause of unnecessary fatigue may not lie 
within the field of observation or direc- 
tion of all of us, but it is one of the ut- 
most importance to those directly con- 
cerned. 

A third cause for unnecessary fatigue 
that does effect all of us is the distribution 
of work and rest periods. We all realize 
that no work can be done in the best fash- 
ion possible and in the greatest amount 
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possible without intervals for rest, yet lit- 
tle or no scientific data on the subject of 
rest periods is available, and little «will be 
available until more interest is taken in 
this subject. 

A fourth cause for unnecessary fatigue 
is the condition of the workplace itself, the 
amount of noise, the nature of the light- 
ing, the excellence of the ventilation and 
heating, the condition of the workbench 
in its relation to the workchair or stool, if 
such exists, the placing of the equipment 
and tools, ete. These terms are the terms 
of a shop, but they are equally applicable 
in all lines of activity, be it in the hos- 
pital, the office, the school, the household 
or in those most interesting of all work- 
places today—the workplaces of the sol- 
diers. 

WHAT TO WEAR—AND WHY 
fifth cause of unnecessary fatigue is that 
of inappropriate clothing. This, again, 
is a subject that is rapidly gaining atten- 
tion, and in this field again the army is 
furnishing excellent leadership. The proper 
colored clothing, the proper weight cloth- 


ing, the properly fitting clothing—we all- 


have hopes that this may become not only 
available, but popular, as the efficiency of 
the present day uniform gradually becomes 
realized. 

A sixth cause for unnecessary fatigue is 
the lack of fatigue eliminating devices such 
as chairs, arm-rests, foot rests, couches, 
etc. These must be not only available but 
also attractive and actually profitable to 
the user. 

A seventh cause of unnecessary fatigue 
is lack of interest both in fatigue and in 
the activity from its results. This is being 
strikingly illustrated today, during these 
strenuous times, when each of us has be- 
come able to realize the importance and in- 
trinsie interest of all activity, and of the 
motions therein involved. It is for us to 
seize upon this interest in something that 
is fundamentally interesting at all times, 
and to cultivate it for the lasting good of 
the country. 

Those who have made scientific studies 
of work know that no type of activ- 
ity strenuously and persistently inves- 
tigated or performed can remain uninter- 
esting—it is for us to arouse the interest 
of all, not only in what each one has to 
do, but in every type of work. 

THE REALLY IMPORTANT THING 
HESE causes of unnecessary fatigue by 
no means cover the entire field, but they 

are sufficient basis for a preliminary in- 
vestigation. The important thing is not that 
this investigation be prest to its limit at 
the beginning or that it cover all fields. 
The really important thing is that it be 
made by each and every member of the 
community. 

Let each one of us feel that his 
own particular field is erying for in- 
vestigation, for this is actually the case in 
every field of activity. Let the business 
man carry it to his plant or his office; the 
school teacher to her school room; the 
housewife to her household; the officer or 
soldier to his camp; the surgeon, doctor, 
nurse or superintendent to his hospital; 
the worker to his workplace; the child to 
his day’s activity at home or during school 
hours. 

There are four things that might with 
profit be done by each one of us toward 
fatigue elimination. The first is to read 


EFFICIENCY 


something on the subject, to make an in- 
vestigation of the literature and to spend 
some time, if only a few minutes, study- 
ing some of the things that have been done, 
that are being done or that should be done. 
The second is to make some sort of a sur- 
vey of one’s own living conditions. The 
third is to talk “fatigue elimination” to 
some one—to get the thing going, to arouse 
a spirit of coéperation and to get a com- 
munity feeling on the matter. The fourth, 
and perhaps the most important, is to do 
a practical bit of fatigue elimination. This, 
in the case of a child, may consist of re- 
lieving some adult of activity that he may 
profitably put aside—work already being 
done by the Boy Scouts and Campfire 
Girls. 

It may consist of a rearrangement 
of one’s own working equipment or of one’s © 
own program. It may be arranging for the 
supply of some fatigue eliminating device 
or some aid toward passing the rest period 
more profitably, such as the Home Reading 
Box, or the new movement for sending all 
used magazines thru the mails to the sol- 
diers and sailors in service. Thru this 
doing not only will come an actual, positive 
increase in fatigue elimination, but also 
an enrollment of each and every doer as 
a permanent fatigue eliminator, for noth- 
ing arouses and holds anyone’s interest 
like actually accomplishing for oneself the 
thing in hand. 


GOING ON WITH IT 


OR more intensive work, we suggest fol- 

lowing the example of our clients and 
several other large industrial organizations 
and hospitals who are planning to make 
special surveys of the conditions in their 
factories and hospitals that cause unneces- 
sary fatigue. They will devote whole rooms 
to “anti-fatigue museums.” They will fur- 
nish better chairs, tables and benches with 
adjustable arm rests. They will have an 
interchange of ideas and information on 
fatigue reducing apparatus and methods. 
They will study what Volmer, Schlesinger, 
Butterworth, Kent, Spooner, Amar, Im- 
bert, Sanborn, Ayars, Sexton and other 
authorities are doing to disseminate such 
ideas. 

It must be remembered that the work 
of fatigue elimination is not something 
aside from the other activities of today, it 
is a part of them. Doing fatigue elimination 
work does not mean taking your mind off 
other things—scattering your activities. It 
simply means doing whatever you are doing 
in the light of, and with the thought of, 
cutting out unnecessary fatigue. What is 
the real aim of the knitting, etce., done by 
the Red Cross workers? Is it not to pre- 
vent unnecessary fatigue? What is the 
thought back of the Y. M. C. A. activity? 
The profitable utilization of all rest 
periods! 

What is the aim of food conservation? 
Using each atom of our supply to create 
energy that may be used constructively, 
and cutting out all possible kinds of waste. 
So much for war work. 

As for other work such as teaching, such 
as housekeeping, such as_ philanthropic 
work, in which we are engaged, and after 
all these are only indirect war work, we 
have the same reasons to emphasize the 
necessity for lack of waste and for cutting 
out that fatigue which is the most cruel, 
the most far-reaching and the most costly 
of all wastes. 

Providence, Rhode Island 
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DEMOCRACY IN GERMANY 


(Continued from page 319) 


fast course toward the goal of popular im- 
provement. And it is the monarchy which 
more effectively than any other power in 
German public life has attempted to as- 
suage the evils of industrial competition 
and to pave the way for social peace. 

It cannot be in the interest of Germany 
to throw aside a political factor which has 
done such service in the building up of an 
unusually high state of national civilization. 
It cannot be in the interest of the world to 
see this civilization disrupted by the pas- 
sions and excesses of civil war, to which 
the attempt to destroy the monarchy would 
lead. It is in the interest both of Germany 
and the rest of the world to have this civil- 
ization raised to a still higher level thru a 
still closer interpenetration of its two 
dominant forces, the monarchical and the 
democratic. ; 

If the war, as seems to be the case, has 
really bridged the chasn: existing heretofore 
between the monarchy and the Socialist 
masses, and has bridged it permanently; if 
common suffering has swept away caste 
feeling and official arrogance; if the reor- 
ganization of the army on the basis of the 
Swiss militia system is going to be accom- 
plished; if parliament is going to acquire 
a position coérdinate with the crown, in- 
stead of being subordinated to it—then the 
nameless tragedy of these years will not 
have been in vain. Germany will then be a 
republic, not in name but in fact. 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 





Coeds in a Crisis 

Te call of the college and the call 

of the country came into conflict 

at the University of Wyoming re- 
cently. The professor of agriculture posted 
on the bulletin board “A Patriotic Ap- 
peal,” calling upon the boys to come out 
to the farm on Saturday afternoon and 
gather*in the potato ¢rop. But with the 
proverbial absentmindedness of professors 
he ignored the fact that a football game 
was scheduled for that same afternoon. 
Even Hoover and the Ag prof and the 
danger of running short of potatoes at the 
commons could not divert the eleven 
huskies from the gridiron. The war must 
be won—but so must the game. 

The dilemma was solved in the Wyo- 
ming way, by women coming to the rescue. 
The required number of volunteers turned 
up at the farm at the appointed hour, but 
they wore middy blouses instead of over- 
alls. But the crop was saved. According to 
the calculations of the mathematical de- 
partment, each girl on an average picked 
_up five times her weight of potatoes in 
four hours. And the girls got back to Lara- 
mie in time to meet the returning, and de- 
feated team, with flags and tin whistles. 
Thanks to the coeds, the Wyoming stu- 
dents will not need potato cards this win- 
ter—but would the game have been won 
if the girls had been cheering from the 
grandstand instead of picking up potatoes? 
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Thanksgiving 
Table Linens 
at McCutcheon’s 


Beautiful Linen lends an added charm to any table, but never 
more than when family and friends gather to celebrate the 
year’s great festival of Thanksgiving. 

lor sixty-two years McCutcheon Table Linens have been 
famous for their beauty and durability. 


“Linen” at this store means, now as always, pure Linen, the 
most reliable in quality and exclusive in design. 


Notwithstanding the fact that present-day conditions have 
greatly increased the difficulty of securing supplies, our 
stocks will be found equal to the most exacting require- 
ments. 


he prices at which they are offered represent real econo- 
mies for the reason that our purchases were made many 
months ago when prices were much lower than at present. 


This season’s designs include many beautiful floral effects, 
classical Scrolls and Stripes, Indian and other Oriental pat- 
terns as well as a multitude of scalloped, hemstitched and 
embroidered styles from the finest looms of Ireland, Madeira 
and other world-famed centers of the linen industry. 


An early selection is earnestly advised. Stocks of many de- 
sirable patterns are limited and cannot be replaced. 


If you cannot make a personal visit to our store, write for 
catalogue. Orders by mail receive our prompt attention, 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Ave. and 34th St. LR 
New York bead 


Reg. Trade-Mark 
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DO YOU USE MARGARINE? 


BY DONALD M. STERN 


York City has declared himself for 

oleomargarine. He is advocating 
legislative action at Albany and at Wash- 
ington which will encourage rather than 
discourage the production and consumption 
of butter substitutes. 

Says Commissioner Emerson: 

Oleomargarine is made exclusively in Federal 
inspected slaughter houses and is subjected to a 
pasteurizing process during manufacture. Butter 
is made from cream from untested cattle, prob- 
ably twenty to thirty per cent tuberculous, and 
made in a multitude of farm and dairy prem- 
ises and butter factories, unsupervised and 
known to be,in many instance, insanitary. . . . 
Weight for weight and quality for quality, oleo- 
margarine is of gqual value with butter, and is 
as wholesome, nutritious and palatable. 

The fats of butter compose an important 
part of our diet. These fats are available 
for use not only in butter but in several 
varieties of butter substitutes which can 
be produced in large quantities at a cost 
considerably less than that of ordinary 
butter. The chief obstacle to greater pro- 
duction is an unnecessary tax and the 
chief obstacle to greater consumption is 
a primitive prejudice against margarine. 

Sutter substitutes have long been looked 
upon with disfavor by the American peo- 
ple. While we have held on with determina- 
tion to the traditional use of creamery but- 
ter, the peoples of northern Europe have 
been consuming a constantly growing quan- 
tity of butter substitutes. Not that our 
butter is the best made—for, according to 
the editor of the American Food Journal, 
in the English market there is only one 
grade considered worse—the Siberian. But 
we have insisted on butter alone, because 
we have been foolish enough to believe that 
there is no “just as good.” In provincial 
mood we have been satisfied to add the one 
and the two cents to the cost per pound 
and we have been happy in the delusion 
that we were getting our money’s worth. 
Today, when the nation faces the most 
serious food situation in its history, we 
cannot afford to indulge these myths. 


Ts Commissioner of Health of New 





HILE we have been spreading expen- 

sive creamery butter on our bread, the 
thrifty people of Denmark, Great Britain, 
Norway, Holland and other countries have 
seen the advantage of spreading margarine 
as well. And this is not a question of war 
economy for these nations. Years before 
the war the margarine industry was well 
established on an important and large 
seale in all of these countries. 

Surely the annual per capita consumption 
of one and a half pounds in this country 
does not represent the exclusive possession 
of wisdom on our part. Our larders have 
been so full we could afford to be careless. 
The war has only hastened the general 
knowledge of the menace well understood 
by those who were watching the statistics 
—that we were rapidly approaching a point 
where food and especially food stuffs from 
animal sources would be produced in quan- 
tities much less than needed to supply the 
demands of the community. The war has 


helped us to understand our problem. Fats 
we need, and if they can be obtained thru 
the use of substitutes we cannot afford to 
maintain the place we have taken at the 
bottom of this list of margarine consumers. 

Little serious effort is made to demon- 
strate that butter substitutes are not “just 
as good.” It would be a difficult case to 
establish. Not only are these products “as 
good,” but there is reason to suspect that 
they may be better. In artificial butters 
due to the Federal inspection of the 
slaughter houses the danger of tuberculosis 
is minimized, and in the butter substitutes 
made entirely from vegetable fats, this dan- 
ger is eliminated. 

_Chemical examinations show that butter 
and artificial butter.are equivalents. There 
is, however, a difference in taste. But the 
use of a butter culture, produced in a lab- 
oratory, will give margarine a taste that 
will defy the most expert of butter tasters. 


LEO oil, cottonseed oil and copra oil 

are the most important ingredients of 
margarine, tho many others may be used, 
such as sesame oil, peanut oil, soya bean 
oil, solza oil or palm kernel oil. Oleo oil is 
made by separating animal fats into oleo 
and stearin. We are large exporters of oleo 
oil to Europan countries where it is used 
in the manufacture of margarine. In 1914 
we made 16,000,000 gallons, valued at $12.- 
000,000. Exports are estimated at about 
$10,000,000. Cottonseed oil is chiefly pro- 
duced in the United States. In 1914 the 
product was 229,000,000 gallons, of which 
42,000,000 gallons were exported. 

We control the great sources for the 
large scale production of margarines. Copra 
oil, the other great ingredient used in arti- 
ficial butters, is an important Philippine 
product. In 1915 the Philippine Islands 
exported about 137,000 tons of* copra 
oil. Only 20,000 tons came to the United 
States, while France took more than 60.000 
tons. The present shipping conditions 
make it impossible for large exports to 
reach France and much has been diverted 
to the United States. Everything seems to 
favor great margarine manufacture. 

Production here has been restricted and 
hampered by revenue taxes. The tax is ten 
cents on colored and one-quarter of a cent 
en uncolored margarine per pound. It is 
a fact, however, that even the best quali- 
ties of creamery butter are colored. The 
dye used most frequently is annatto, a 
harmless vegetable substance. When used 
in butter there is no taxation, but when 
used in margarine to. produce the desired 
shade the food is subject to an almost pro- 
hibitive tax. It is manifestly unfair to tax 
one and not to tax the other. To make 
available new sources of food is a national 
demand at this time. We must maintain 
exports as well as support ourselves. We 
must remove the obstacles to wider con- 
sumption. Unfair legislation must be re- 
pealed and public intelligence awakened to 
the real value of butter substitutes. 

New York City 





ANNUAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF MARGARINE 
43 pounds 


Denmark 


83% pounds 


Norway 
20 pounds 
Holland 
814 pounds 
Great Britain 
1™% pounds 
| United States MR 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
(Continued from page 321) 

have quit smoking and will run a mile 

every night to get into shape. 


It is hard for a civilian (unless he has 
made a summer habit of camping trips) to 
appreciate all that good food means to a 
soldier. One officer’s proudest boast is of an 
extemporized dinner party which he pre- 
pared for some important occasion: 

All went pretty well until it came time 
to serve the brick ice cream, when my poor 
excited soldier forgot to remove the paraffin 
paper. I was able to smooth matters over 
a little by some remark about trying to be 
as sanitary as possible. It was during the 
preparations for this party that my cook 
paid me the greatest compliment I have 
received so far in my military career. Said 
he: “Lieutenant, before you came down 
here you were in the hotel business, weren’t 
you?’ 


The same officer tells us of some of the | 


strange, unmilitary types swept into the 
army by the draft law, for example: 


The poor fanatic who came in with 
braids of hair half way down his back and 
a long silky beard and thought it was sin- 
ful to shave. When he received the order 
to have his hair cut to one-half inch like 
all the rest of us, he wept all night, and 
when morning and the time for his en- 
forced tonsoring approached he threatened 
suicide. 

Certainly a “conscientious objector” if 
there ever was one! 

The American negro has a happy tem- 
perament and gets as much fun out of 
army life as anyone. Here is a word from 
a Georgia camp: 

The negroes have captured the camp. 
Everybody is talking about them and all 
predict that they will make the best fight- 
ers. They are always happy. Even now, at 
9 o’clock, I can hear them singing across 
the camp. A lieutenant of one of the com- 
panies was telling me this afternoon that 
at a rest period when they were all singing. 
one of them got down on his knees and 
started to pray just about the time to fall 
in. The lieutenant said the negro told him 
he wanted to talk to the Lord, and he told 
the negro to fall in, he had to walk for 
Uncle Sam. They are always saying and 
doing something funny. 

One officer tells us that the laborer out- 
side the army who builds the cantonments 
forms an unfavorable opinion of army life. 
He quotes verbatim from one of the work- 
men: 


“Naw I never was in the army, and what’s 
more I never will be. Look at that bunch 
of birds sloppin’ thru the mud out there on 
the main road. What’ll they have to do 
but haul a gun all over kingdom come for 
three months straight now, drill night and 
day—but that’s not the worst; they have 
to salute these bloomin’ hot-house officers 
and kow-tow to them, what don’t know 
their own foot from a two by four, and 
when they’re all thru here what do they 
git? They git their blank necks shot off by 
the Germans, that’s what they git! And 
all for $30 a month! Not much, I'd rather 
do this.” Which bit of philosophy makes 
them all so glad they are not soldiers that 
they grab their tools and exert themselves; 
inasmuch, also, as the foreman hoves in 
sight just then around the end of the offi- 
cers’ barracks. 


The raw recruit is also apt to form too 
hasty and unfavorable an opinion of army 
life : 


Two hundred and more rookies arrived 
tonight to join our regiment. Some of them 
look kind of doleful, and my heart goes 
out to them as they dubiously look out on 
this queer, unusual combination of rude, 
bare buildings, unlimited quantities of mud 
and hear the none too polite commands of 
the non-commissioned officers. I’ll bet that 
more than one of them will be glad to get 
to bed tonight and dream of the home his 
heart aches to get [Continued on page 341 





Oats saves you about $3. 


pancakes. 


The world-wide fame of Quaker 
Oats is due to a _ matchless 
flavor. These flakes are made 
from queen grains only—jnust 


the big, rich, luscious oats. We 
get but ten pounds from a 
bushel. 


So here is Nature’s greatest 
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Based on Quaker Oats 


Make Quaker Oats the central dish at breakfast. 
one-eighth as much as eggs per unit of nutrition. 


It costs 


One 12-cent package of Quaker Oats contains about as 
much nutrition as the average person needs in a day. 


The average mixed diet costs four times as much as Quaker 
Oats per unit of nutrition. So each dollar spent for Quaker 


Also use Quaker Oats in bread and muffins, in cookies and 
It adds delightful flavor. 
match the oat as an energizing nutrient. 


Quaker Oats 


The Supreme Food Made Delicious 


And no other grain can 


grain food with the maximum of 
flavor. And it costs you no extra 
price. 


Oat food is nowadays doubly 
important because of its economy. 
So it is doubly important to get 
Quaker Oats to make oat food 
inviting. 


12c and 30c per package in United States and Canada, 
except in Far West and South where high 
freights may prohibit 
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VERYONE will admit that good 
easement calls for a knowledge 

of the technique of the business as 
well as for a thoro appreciation of system 
and its uses; but more important still is the 
ability to select the right men for the work, 
to shape the assignment of work to fit the 
men available, and to obtain their co- 
operation. 

Early this year one of the largest ship- 
building concerns in the country sent out 
a committee to investigate employment, 
safety and welfare work in some twenty 
companies, employing from 600 to 42,000 
men each. The committee report is interest- 
ing, particularly as it probably will not be 
published. It states, among other things, 
that the five reasons given by these com- 
panies for a reduction in their labor turn- 
over are, in the order of their importance: 
. Wages. 

2. Fair treatment. 

. Promotion. 

. Good working conditions. 
. Welfare work. 

This arrangement of headings may be 
taken as a fair statement of general ex- 
perience in handling men. The subject of 
wages calls for little discussion, as it has 
been written up too much, if anything. 
Being the basis of the economic relation- 
ship between employer and employee, it is 
naturally the first thing that men consider 
in choosing a place to work. I once asked 
a most successful manager (who had re- 
duced his labor cost 40 per cent in five 
years) to what he principally attributed 
his success in handling men. He replied: 
“I endeavor to pay them for what they do. 
That is all there is to it, isn’t it?” 

Fair treatment is naturally the next 
thing to be considered after wages, for it 
implies so many things of vital interest to 
the individual, and so deeply affects his 
peace of mind. The report just referred to 
contains a statement of special interest in 
this connection. A company employing 
10,000 men informed the committee that the 
establishment of a court of appeal for their 
workmen cut down discharges by a most 
unexpected amount. This bears out the 
experience of many concerns, that one of 
the best aids to contentment is the knowl- 
edge that the company means to see that 
its employees shall be treated honestly. 

Nearly all men will answer to fair treat- 
ment. 

I recall a case where even a misunder- 
standing was turned to secure coéperation 
by the way in which the men were handled. 
The case occurred in a plant, and in a 
shop in that plant, where labor had been 
restless for some time. The plant was one 
of a chain of similar works. Several years 
before, the central office sent out a new 
set of standard forms, time cards and the 
like, with orders to put them into use. In 
the shop in question the time was ill chosen 
and the next morning about 500 men de- 
clined to go to work until they knew more 
about the new “card system,” as they called 
it. The superintendent was sent for. He 
came down with a big dog at his heels. 
Just as he stepped up to address the men, 
the dog got in his way. He said, “Down, 
Sir! I’m master here.” Then he talked for 
some minutes, and the men struck. That 
experience, followed by various changes in 
system work, was the preparation, if it 
can be called that, which preceded a reor- 
ganization some years later. You will read- 
ily understand that the sample of bad man- 
agement just related, made the managing 
of the plant, and of that shop in particu- 
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lar, a ticklish proposition. Within a month 
after the new management took hold, an 
accident happened. A clerk was told to 
make up a new directory of the men. He 
chose the easiest way, and without the 
management’s knowledge, sent the foremen 
a set of forms for the men to fill out, and 
there were a good many personal questions 
on those forms. The next morning the shop 
superintendent of the plant received a let- 
ter from the men, thru the foreman, that 
gave him something to think about all day. 
He took advantage of the opportunity to 
gain the goodwill and confidence of the men 
by sending for their committee and telling 
them that he was delighted, for once in his 
life, to find a shop where the men took an 
interest in the system work. He explained 
how forms are needed in a big plant to con- 
trol the work, and how the men could help 
him by making the system work a success; 
also that he’d be glad to tell them at any 
time what he was trying to do in the way 
of such work and why. Then, when they 
were quieted down, he told them how the 
particular form that had caused the dis- 
turbance was a scheme gotten up by a clerk 
to save himself trouble, and they could help 
out the clerk, or not, as they chose. The 
men held a meeting that night, and sent 
the superintendent a letter thanking him 
for his courtesy, and promising their co- 
operation. The men who struck four years 
before under somewhat similar circum- 
stances were willing to meet him more than 
half way. They answered to fair treatment ; 
and barring accidents, they always will. 


ROMOTION for merit is really a part 

of fair treatment and is the part of 
common sense in management. The best 
men will go where they are given a chance 
to advance themselves. 

There is a certain technical bureau in 
the Navy Department that can always have 
the pick of the civil service employees. Men 
try to get the vacancies there. Why? Be- 
cause they know that if they prove their 
worth they will be promoted, or else have 
a chance to take an advanced position in 
some outside concern. 

Promotion from the company’s force to 
fill vacancies, rather than bringing in out- 
siders, is an accepted policy in more and 
more concerns. Such a policy requires that 
men be in training for jobs higher up. 
Sound organization calls for understudies 
for all positions of responsibility anyway. 
Further, good management has in it an ele- 
ment of teaching such men to fit them for 
their work. The spirit of helping men to 
help themselves is one that should be cul- 
tivated thruout the plant. Encourage men 
to be ambitious. They are an asset. 

Another good and growing practise that 
we may well consider at this point, is that 
of giving the man who has failed on one 
job a chance to make good in some other 
part of the plant. It is a fact that nearly 
every man is good for some particular kind 
of work. Of course you must except the 
habitual drunkard, the dishonest, the trifler 
and the trouble maker; but even among 
these there is sometimes a chance if you 
can interest the man, and develop the pride 
of personal achievement and the pleasure 
and interest of good craftmanship. 

It is only good business sense for the 
management to provide a clean and com- 
fortable place to work. So much depends 
on systematic and orderly arrangement of 
the working space that there is no excuse 
for not keeping a shop unencumbered. One 
of the first things, is not the first thing, to 


i HANDLING MEN 


do with a run down shop, is to clean it out. 
Tell the foreman to clear out everything 
not used in the business. When he says he 
has done so, go thru the shop yourself and 
have all the unnecessary furniture, signs, 
locker doors, drawers and shelves removed. 
It is a curious fact that just as sure as a 
stow hole is available it will be filled, 
usually with junk. A plant consisting of 
several detached shops cleared $5000 on 
such a clean-up, over and above the cost 
of putting the place in order.’ The prin- 
cipal gain, however, is thru the influence 


- on the personnel. 


I} hear a good deal nowadays about 
the importance of the arrangement of 
machinery so that there will be a direct 
flow of material thru the shops. It is equally 
important that the machines and working 
places be arranged with an eye to the con- 
venience and comfort of the men. There 
is no general rule for this, and there is 
room for considerable thought in working 
out each case. A sensitive drill whose table 
is fed up by a foot treadle, calls for a stool 
for the operator. A man who is using a file 
should stand up. He will do so naturally 
if he is paid on piece work, but will sit 
down just as naturally if paid by the day. 
Environment plays a very large part in 
influencing the spirit and attitude of men, 
as all of us have found out while trying 
to work in the old-fashioned, dark, stuffy 
or cold office. A good general lighting sys- 
tem is a splendid cure for a “blue” Mon- 
day morning. Even if it is light enough to 
work without artificial light on a chilly, 
rainy day, switch on the light and watch 
every one cheer up and “get busier.” 

When it comes to the question of beau- 
tifying factory grounds, we begin to enter 
the domain of welfare work, which 
bears a definite relation to the mat- 
ter of pleasant working conditions. 
There is a shipyard here in the East em- 
ploying several thousand men, and strikes 
have not been infrequent. A short time 
ago it changed hands. The new manage- 
ment began by cleaning up the yard, and 
just inside the gates where the men en- 
tered, they replaced a mud hole with a 
beautiful bed of flowers. Now there are all 
sorts of men employed in a shipbuilding 
plant, on account of the great variety of 
trades. Many of them are used to specially 
severe work with not very high wages. It 
takes hard men to work out of doors on 
steel in the winter. There is an element of 
pathos in the fact that the day this flower 
bed was put in, the men congregated about 
it on their way out, and cheered. 

Among the many things that must be 
considered in connection with handling 
men, is one that is unusually difficult to 
discuss—probably because it involves much 
that is personal and intimate. I refer to 
the personal relations of the executive with 
his workers. 

Every executive can have the friendship 
and respect of his men, if he studies them 
and their interests with real and genuine 
sincerity. When you have a new scheme to 
put into effect, consider it from the work- 
man’s standpoint. He may be part of a 
machine in one sense, but he nevertheless 
is a man, with all the perfectly natural 
limitations. and variable feelings of a hu- 
man being. I venture to say that there is 
nothing in the entire field of management 
that will yield so large a return, both in 
actual accomplishment and in personal sat- 
isfaction, as the study of the men them- 
selves, 
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THE GREAT ADVENTURE 
(Continued from page 339) 


back to. What an army of heart 
throbs and deep desires that can't 
be fulfilled for a long time, are assembled 
on an occasion like this, along with the 
physical specimens that the cold militarist 
sees, and sees only! But if the newcomer 
will only keep a stiff upper lip, he comes 
gradually to find it endurable, at times 
even enjoyable; and the great lesson can 
come to any one that reaches out a little 
for it-—that there’s something within a 
man that no officer can command tho his 
body be forced to do a hundred irksome 
things each day. I think the army is a 
great place to discover the independence 
und absolute security of a man’s soul. 

The men in service say little about the 
eause for which they have placed their 
lives in peril; probably they have made up 
their minds about that before they enlisted 
and thenceforth taken it for granted. But 
an Italian-American, who could neither 
read nor write when he came to this coun- 
try at the age of seventeen but who speed- 
ily learned both arts and Americanism as 
well at one of our public schools, probably 
speaks for many of his silent comrades. 
He attended a moving picture show, “Uncle 
Tom's Cabin” possibly, and because deeply 
thoughtful. He writes to his some time 
school teacher as follows: 


It was very bad to see this man beat his 
poor slave like a dog. Then came in my 
mind that if we don’t keep busy the Ger- 
mans will do the same to us; but believe 
me she is fooling herself, for when we 
get over there we are going to knock them 
to pieces and show the Kaiser that he is 
not going to control all the world. 

We must not forget the naval arm of 
the service. Let a sailor tell us of the cake 
of soap which bulks so largely in ship- 
board routine: 


I have been scrubbing clothes this even- 
ing. We don’t wash them, we scrub them— 
get down on our knees with a cake of 
Ivory soap, a stiff bristled brush and go to 
it. That’s one piace where we fellows miss 
“Mother” and miss her badly. There are a 
number of fellows aboard who have been 
used to having everything done for them, 
and it is hard for them to get used to doing 
the family washing. And believe me when 
I say that there is lots of opportunity for 
scrubbing. We wear white uniforms on the 
ship and in the yard and you can under- 
stand how hard it is to keep those clean. 
Last week one day we were expecting an 
inspection by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs of the House who were here on the 
“Mayflower” and I ‘didn’t have a thing to 
do for half a day but keep my uniform 
clean, and I couldn't do it. 


A final quotation will serve to show the 
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Makes Your Check “O. K.” 


The 1918 Model Protectograph protects the amount 
as it writes—a whole word to each stroke of the handle. 
Leaves no room for argument between yourself and 
the bank as to whether you signed a check for, say, 
$500, or only $5. 


Protectograph System (Todd Patents) “shreds” 
each character into the fibre of the check, draft, 
acceptance, or whatever it may be, in words (not 
figures), in Dollars and Cents, exact to the penny, in 
two vivid colors of insoluble ink for maximum protec- 
tion and legibility. 


This is the original Todd principle that has never 
failed—adopted and endorsed by over 600,000 users, 
including Business Houses large and small, Banks, 
Government Treasuries the world over. 


1918 Model illustrated above, with the 





spirit in which the new armies are facing 
their mighty task: 

It is just the question of seeing the only 
right course and doing it as quietly and 
efficiently as possible. I am frank to say— 
and I speak for the others, too—that we 


new improvements for speed and greater 
efficiency, $40 to $75. Other Protecto- 
graphs in all sizes and prices, a model 
for every business and individual 
requirement. 



























are sorry it became necessary for us to go. 
I am equally frank to say that it would 
have been disastrous beyond measure for 
America to stay out longer. e 

Just remember that your position is the 
same as millions of other parents who go 
about daily in the ordinary way, silently 
playing their greater part to win this last 
war that will end war. My parents, be- 
cause of their superior mentality, and su- 
perior everything else, will bear it even bet- 
ter than the average. I have the utmost 
confidence that when the time for real 
concern comes (a whole year away) they 
will rise to the occasion as I will try and 
rise to the occasion and be the kind of son 
‘they would want me to be. 

Such being the American army, what 
need we fear? One thing, and one thing 
only, that we, the civilians, may prove un- 
worthy of the high-hearted men who repre- 
sent us on the battle line, 


PROTOD Chemical-Fibre Checks and Drafts, Forgery proof 
(Registered like U. S. bank notes), printed to your specifications. ae 
Samples and prices on request. F ad 


Todd 
/ Protectograph 

drawn daily through checks being raised, forged - Roch 
and “counterfeited” and cashed for large sums, yf Cow Rochester 


you’d appreciate the importance to you of the 


Todd system. Use this coupon r FREE 


P . 
eed ae aes / Sanne 
Check Protecting Devices.) / closed letterhead yA a 
: ‘ fidential Book by a Celebras 
PC AS, es ted Detective, who explains how 
modern Check Raisers operaté. 


If you knew how many bank accounts are over- 
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F inger Training 
for Stenographers 


Doubles and Trebles Salaries 


Now, for the first time, 
has an idea been discovered 
which puts speed — great 
speed and accuracy—within 
the reach of every type- 
writer user. Thousands of 
business college graduates 
and so-called “touch” writ- 
ers who formerly never ex- 


For speed in 
ceeded 30 to 40 words a min- striking the keys 
ute are writing 80 to 100 

words with less effort and with infinitely 


greater accuracy than ever before. And 
their salaries have jumped from a meager $8 
to $15 per week to $30, $40, $50, and even 
more, 

European music teachers, when training 
their pupils for the piano, invariably give 
special gymnastic finger exercises. The best 
results cannot be obtained unless the student 
develops the proper muscles. 

This training is even more essential to expert 
typewriting. The reason that 
so few people can write no 
more than 30 to 40 words a 
minute is because their fingers 
are not flexible or nimble 
enough. This new easy method 
overcomes this at once—de- 
velops finger strength and flex- 
ibility by exercises away from 
the machine—trains the fin- 
gers beforehand for their work 
on the machine—and the re- 
Making each finger sults in speed, accuracy and 

independent increased earnings, border on 

the miraculous. 

The New Way in Typewriting doubles and 
trebles stenographers’ salaries by enabling them 
to double and treb'e their output. For example, 
here are actual figures showing how the New 
Way increases salaries the very first year. J. H. 
Krull, increase first year, $70 a month; O. B. 
Hunter, $65 a month; S. Shainin, $150 a month; 
A. H. Gardiner, $75 a month; 
Richard Clarke, $75 a month; 
R. L. Rankin, $35 a month; 
Carlos C. Guerre, $166 a 
month; J. P. Jones, $75 a 
month; H. K. Temme, $45 a 
month. These are but a few 
. of the hundreds of reports 
sent in by New Way operators, 
proving the money-value of 
great speed and accuracy in 
typewriting. 

No — how low — ‘ 
present speed, no matter how ’ 
labored your efforts, no mat- = 2 oe b+ shaped 
ter how weak or clumsy your 
fingers now seem to be, no matter how little or 
how much experience you have had, no matter 
what other courses you have taken, this new 
method will positively bring you the desired re- 
sults, as thousands have already proven. The 
exercises, figuratively speaking, put wings on 
stenographers’ fingers, and the new kind of ma- 
chine practice makes the keyboard as simple and 
as familiar as a pencil. 

If you are interested in this New Way Type- 
writing, write to The Tulloss School, 3831 College 
Hill, Springfield, Ohio, for their free catalog de- 
scribing the method in detail. State also whether 
you are interested in New Way Shorthand.—aav. 
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Women in the War 


BOOK of special timely interest to 

women is Women War Workers, ed- 
ited by Gilbert Stone. Herein has been 
gathered the personal experiences of some 
half dozen English women in as many 
new vocations brought to them by the war. 
We read how women have taken up mail 
carrying, banking, street car conducting, 
and driving delivery wagons; of both the 
mental and physical requirements for suc- 


|cess in such channels of usefulness. It is 


noteworthy that self control and a sense 
of humor help along mightily either on the 
rear platform of a street car or in col- 
lecting the weekly butcher’s bill. If the 
Comforteer as a _ distinct war _ worker, 
apart from the nurse, is still new to us, 
those who may occupy the position of enr- 
tertainer of wounded or sick soldiers will 
find this chapter replete with common 
sense suggestions. Employers of women, 
also, will gather from these representative 
worker writers valuable hints for the pres- 


ervation of their employees’ health and 
strength. 
Of how the French aristocracy have 


fared during the war, Mary King Wad- 
dington gives us an entertaining account 
in My War Diary. If the dukes, counts, 
and what not, who flit thru her pages, 
perforce came down to pain de ménage at 
tea time, they appear to have accepted 
this and similar deprivations gracefully 
enough, as they, also, responded to the call 
to arms in a spirit of unalloyed patriotism. 
Sut most of these people remain unknown 
outside the rarified atmosphere of high 
French society. The big Frenchmen of the 
war, the great statesmen and generals, do 
not appear to have been on Madame Wad- 
dington’s calling list. These today are of 
first interest. One wishes the author could 
have told us something about women of 
the position of Madame Poincairé or 
Madame Joffre. Her book, however, has its 
valuable side in an alert observation of cur- 
rent events. 

Towards the Goal, by Mrs. Humphry 
Ward, is the publication of letters written 
by the author to Theodore Roosevelt, pref- 
aced by a glowing tribute from the recip- 
ient. In these letters Mrs. Ward describes, 
with all the masterly vigor of her pen, the 
rise of the British peoples to fight for the 
cause of universal democracy. From show- 
ing how, at first, the bewildering onslaught 
of the German hosts found Great Britain 
totally unprepared, once the danger was 
brought home few indeed remained unwill- 
ing to meet whatever sacrifice was demand- 
ed. To this sacrifice heroically performed 
she points as she tours the battlefields of 
France, to remain forever as a binding tie 
between France and Great Britain. She 
adds her heartfelt gratitude on that day 
when the United States.cast in her might 
on the side of human liberty. As a work 
of contemporary history, Mrs. Ward’s book 
must win a lasting reputation. 

If Maud Mortimer in A Green Tent in 
Flanders had merely described her experi- 
ences with the Red Cross, and if, in addi- 
tion to this, she proved herself an artist 
of power in light and shade, still her book 
might pass these times with many others 
without compelling distinguishing notice. 
But Maud Mortimer, with her delightful 
humor over the problem of her California 


gold pieces in the Pisa-Paris train, comes 
presently to look upon the face of the eter- 
nal problem, stripped of all pretense, in all 
its helplessness, with not a shred of human 
vanity to mask its sordid reality. She does 
not recoil from it, nor does she affect to 
pass it by lightly; but in that dismal, bat- 
tle scarred swamp of a place puts to her- 
self, and the reader, the supreme question 
which must be encountered by each one of 
us some day. And she answers it (on page 
119) in words which approach the divine 
in their symbolical significance. All un- 
consciously, it would seem, she has struck 
an immortal chord vibrating thru the si- 
lence of mortality, and by it lifts her book 
out from its haunting shadows into that 
white light by which many may find faith 
restored and grief comforted. 
Women War Workers, ed. by Gilbert Stone. 
T. Y. Crowell Company. $1.65. My War Diary, 
by Mary King Waddington. Scribner. $1.50. 
Towards the Goal, by Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


Scribners. $1.25. A Green Tent in Flanders, 
by P ee Mortimer. Doubleday, Page & Co. 


The War Path 


ILITARY morale is clearly placed 

before the embryo soldier in How 
to Live at the Front, by Lieutenant 
Hector MacQuarrie. If a soldier is dis- 
posed to question whether the strict rule 
of cleanliness and neatness is, at all times, 
necessary to his fighting ability, the au- 
thor presents conclusive reasons in prov- 
ing such are manifestations of the good 
soldier’s healthy mentality, and ‘conse- 
quently his usefulness. If an exception now 
and then demonstrates brilliant heroism, 
in him dependable qualities are still lack- 
ing. The author frankly proclaims the 
Jerman soldier perfect in his discipline. 
On the Road from Mons, by Captain A. 
Clifton-Shelton, is an absorbing account of 
the author’s experiences in that memorable 
retreat. Captain Shelton throws a side- 
light on the still clouded operations at Le 
Cateau which should be of value to the 
future historian. 

A comprehensive and illuminating re- 
view of events in Serbia is _present- 
ed by Mrs. St. Clair Stobart in The 
Flaming Sword. Mrs. Stobart, as a Red 
Cross worker in Serbia, bears the distine- 
tion of being the first woman to command a 
field hospital, with the rank of major in the 
war. That she proved a capable officer in 
this capacity is shown by leading her unit 
safely thru the terrible Serbian retreat. 
Therefore her graphic narrative and ob- 
servations come to us with the weight of 
the best authority. At the moment, it is 
noteworthy she expresses the opinion that 
women can be successfully employed as di- 
rectors of both base and field hospitals, 
on the lines of communication and other 
military positions, thus releasing men for 
actual fighting. 

Britain in Arms, by Jules Destrée, 
travels now a fairly well beaten read- 
ing path, tho none the less’ ably 
brought to our notice. Two aviation books 
to hand are The Way of the Air, by Edgar 
C. Middleton, and How to Fly, by A. Fred- 
erick Collins. While the former is more 
likely to interest the lay reader owing to 
the author’s thrilling personal experience as 
an air pilot, the latter, written on the plan 
of a text book, possibly contains greater 
student value. But so rapid is now the 
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development of this science, so numerous 
the new inventions pertaining to it, that it 
would be hazardous to pronounce any book 
of this kind entirely up-to-date. 

From a number of technical and 
other books specially useful to sol- 
diers, we select the following: Quar- 
termaster and Ordnance Supply, a 
guide in the form of questions rela- 
tive to this branch of the service, with 
references to sources of return information. 
Helpful to those about to undergo exam- 
inatidn. Machine Gun Practise and Tac- 
tics, by Lieut. K. B. McKellar, a pocket 
volume of well-tabulated instruction for 
officers and men of this arm. Gunner’s 
Handbook for Field Artillery, by Captains 
John B. Hammond and Dawson Olmstead, 
U. S. A., in concise form, meets all the re- 
cuirements for gunner rating, and en- 
hanced by excellent diagrams. Army and 
Navy Information, by Major D. W. C. 
Falls, is of a general character relating to 
organization of forces, uniforms, insignia, 
pay, ete., together with similar matter con- 
cerning foreign armies. As a handy refer- 
ence, this book will be found serviceable 
to civilians as well as soldiers, and all 
those who write about the war. 

A capital little linguistic aid for our sol- 
diers in France is to be found within the 
covers of War French, by Col. De Witt 
Willcox. By this it will be found easy to 
explain how one wants his hair trimmed. a 
new pair of pants cut, and the numerous 
likely needs of a soldier. 

How to Live at the Front, by Hector Mac- 

Quarrie. Lippincott. $1.25. On the Road from 

Mons, by A. Clifton-Sheldon. Dutton & Co. 

$1.25. The Flaming Sword, by Mrs. St. Clair Sto- 

bart. Doran. $1.75. Britain in Arms, by Jules 

Destrée. John Lane Company. $1.50. The Way 

of the Air, by E. C. Middleton. F. A. Stokes 

Company. $1. How to Fly, by A. F. Collins. 

Appleton. $1.10. Quartermaster and Ordnance 

Supply. The University of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

Machine Gun Practise and Tactics, by K. B 

McKellar. Macmillan. 90 cents. Gunner’s Hand- 


book for Field Artillery, by John B. Hammond 
and Dawson Olmstead. Dutton & Co. 60 cents. 
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Army and Navy Information, by D. W. C6. 
Falls. Dutton & Co. . War French, by 
De Witt Willcox. Macmillan. 75 cents. 


Ways and Means 


ARTICULARLY in these times when 

food conservation is of such vital im- 
portance do we turn to those menus which 
will tempt the appetite while furnishing a 
balanced ration at minimum expense. 

To some a prejudice against Chinese 
foods must be overcome before their deli- 
cacy and economy can be enjoyed. How- 
ever, a trial will prove their value to the 
thrifty American household. 

The popularity of the chop suey restau- 
rants in New York City has grown tre- 
mendously during the past two years as 
the public is beginning to recognize the 
merits of their food as well as its cheap- 
ness. For 30 cents a person can get a meal 
consisting of soup, a generous serving of 
chop suey (meat and secondary vegetables), 
rice and an unlimited supply of tea with 
rice cakes. 

In The Chinese Cook Book, by Shiu 
Wong Chan, are recipes for over one hun- 
dred dishes. The directions are so explicit 
that a woman with little experience can 
follow them and by so doing prepare in a 
novel way satisfying combinations of meat, 
vegetables, rice and eggs. 

Rice has, to some of us, been an unwel- 
come substitute for the tuber. But the least 
friendly will succumb if fried rice is served. 
This concoction includes all of the essen- 
tial food properties and is as wholesome 
as palatable. 

FRIED RICE 
Four bowls cooked rice. 
Three-quarter pound chicken or pork cut into 


cubes. 
Two cups secondary vegetables. 












LET 
THE 
COMMERCIAL 
DUPLICATOR 
EARN MONEY 
FOR YOU 
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DUPLICATOR 


SIMPLIFIES DETAILS 


The Firm Needs It Because— 
The COMMERCIAL DUPLICATOR is a great 
factor in rendering better service. It speeds up delivery 
from 35% to 40%. It reduces labor and expense by 
developing economical management. 


The Office Manager Needs It Because— 
It does away with rewriting, eliminates all copying errors, 
cuts down supply expense and reduces labor to a minimum. 
The Sales Manager Needs It Because— 
Every time a price is changed, a delivery date is revised 
or a good idea develops it is possible to transmit it at once 
to the sales force. 


The Auditor Needs It Because— 


With it financial statements, operating reports, and other 
accounting forms can be copied in perfect alignment with 
unequaled economy and extreme simplicity. 


The Order Clerk Needs It Because— 
It saves the time lost in rewriting of salesmen’s orders 
and reduces the dangers of errors to a minimum—because 
only one original, or master copy, is required. All pos- 
sibility of costly mistakes, due to errors in rewriting, is 
done away with. a 
And yet these are but a few of the many uses to 
which the COMMERCIAL DUPLICATOR 
can be profitably put. It is—in all truth—the 
machine of a thousand uses. That is why it is 
in general use by business firms of every size 
and description, in every section of the country. 
Without one cent of obligation on your part, ask 
us to show you what the COMMERCIAL ,@ 
can and will do for YOU. Use the 4 
coupon NOW. “ 
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a Duplicator 
¢ Manufacturing 
Co. 


¢ 413 Commercial 
# Duplicator Bldg., Chicago 


a Please show us how the Com- 
_ mercial Dupli: ator can enable us 
to do our work in less time. 
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(SAFETY-SEALED ) > 
Ink tablets in 
FOUNTAIN-PENS eer 
A p nk for sol- 
FOR the boys at the front, for relatives, friends and sweethearts. The j diers’ use, 
enduring gift, always appreciated, always useful. box of 36 for 
PARKER SELF-FILLERS are safety-sealed; the new type “no holes 10 cents. 


in the wall” fountain pens. Ink can’t get out to soil clothes or person. 
In event of accident to interior mechanism, the pen automatically 
changes from a Self-filler to a non-Self-filler without interruption of 
service. Because of these exclusive features it’s the pen for the army 
and navy, where only dependable pens are wanted. The name 
Parker is your guarantee of quality. 

PARKER PEN COMPANY, 239 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
; New York Retail Store: Woolworth Building 
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Automatic 
Air Cushion 


STANDARD 
of the WORLD 





Relief Toon 
Rupture 


The Brooks Rupture Appliance has 
piven relief in thousands of cases where 
other means have failed. Automatic Air 
Cushion provides firm, yet gentle pres- 
sure, and is guaranteed to retain the pro- 
trusion at all times. Always covers the 
ruptured spot. Clings closely, never slips. 


Made to Measure and 
Sent on Trial 


The Brooks Rupture Appliance is made 
to your individual measure. Absolute 
satisfaction is Zuaranteed. Since we are 
more of a sanitarium than a Saqtoey, pes. 
ticular care is Ziven to your individual 
case. 

You can obtain the Brooks Rupture 
Appliance on free trial to test its worth. 
It i sold on a basis of satisfaction Buar- 
anteed or money refunded. You are the 
sole judge of its worth. No need to give 
us any reason for its return. if you are 
not satisfied. We make this liberal offer 
because we know you will bless the day 
you learned of the B upture 
Appliance. Write for and 
measure blanks. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE COMPANY 
Manutacturers of Appliances 


Orthopedical 
490 B State Street 
Marshall, Mich., U.S.A. 
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Residence of C. D. MacDougall, Esq., Auburn, N.Y. 

IRON FENCE AND ENTRANCE 

GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 

WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 

THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED, 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 

The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders 

685 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 
WRITE FOR BOOK OF DESIGNS 
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TYPEWRITERS $10 


up. ALL makes. Completely rebuilt, Five years’ 

guarantee. Shipped on trial. Write today -for 

our Special Price offer No. 141 alistof 

biggest bargains. Full particulars Free. 
WHITEHEAD TYPEWRITER CO. 

186 N. La Salle Street, Chicago, Minois 
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A ive eggs. — 
ne cup primary soup. 

(a) Put the rice in a hot, oiled pan and cook 
until it changes color, turning frequently with 
a cooking shovel. 

(b) Fry the meat and secondary vegetables for 
three minutes in a hot, oiled pan. Add cold water 
and cook for fifteen minutes. Pour off the water 
and add the rice. 

(c) Beat the eggs well and add to the rice. 

(d) Add the primary coup and continue to 
cook until the egg appears to be done. 

To the primary soup is due the quality 
of flavor peculiar to Chinese foods and it 
is generally used as a substitute for water. 

This soup is always made of equal weights of 
chicken and lean pork, say one-half pound of 
each for each pint of water. It is advisable to 
use not less than six pints of water and meat 
in proportion. 

(a) Chop the meat into small pieces. 

(b) Cook slowly for two and one-half hours, 
or until half of the liquid has evaporated. 

(c) Strain thru a thick cloth until the liquid 
is as clear as water. Skim off any remaining oil. 

Let the soup cool. Keep in the refrigerator to 
be used as needed. 


To those women who postponed canning 
vegetables and fruits for fear of failure, a 
practical handbook for next season will be 
found in Successful Canning and Preserv- 
ing, by Ola Powell. This comprehensive 
book, a member of the Lippincott’s Home 
Manuals series, is adaptable for schools, 
clubs and home use. 


In American Indian Corn the author, 
Charles J. Murphy, formerly Commission- 
er for the State of Nebraska, brings to our 
attention the value and importance of In- 
dian corn (maize) as a supplementary 
food, particularly at this time when Amer- 
ica must supply the allied world with grain. 
A full series, 150 recipes in all, for cakes, 
breads, puddings and cereals made of corn 
is given, some light for the invalid and 
others of a substance suited to meet the de- 
mands of hard labor. 


“Waste not, want not,” is the keynote 
to Practical Food Economy, by Alice Git- 
chell Kirk. In a readable way the author 
shows how to eliminate waste by intelligent 
buying, preparation and cooking of foods. 
To the average housewife a definition of 
and a technical treatise on the familiar 
word caloric, is not particularly illuminat- 
ing. In this book Mrs. Kirk has incorpo- 
rated a generous list of examples repre 
senting approximately 100 calories and 
Professor Atwater’s nutrition table which 
shows the waste and fuel matter (meas- 
ured in calories) of every food variety. By 
following the suggestions and consulting 
the food values this book offers, it is pos- 
sible for the housekeeper to do her bit in 
food saving and at the same time to serve 
her family according to its various nutri- 
tive needs. 


Frederic C. Howe, Commissioner of Im- 
migration, Port of New York, in a recent 
book, The High Cost of Living, makes a 
critical examination into that grave prob- 
lem. The author, an accepted authority on 
economic questions, asserts in the preface 
that the high cost of living is not a war 
product but that the war has aggravated 
conditions, has given opportunities for 
speculation and extortion and that the in- 
crease in cost of living will continue after 
the war unless radical steps are taken to 
prevent it. Mr. Howe builds his arguments 
on solid facts and his solutions are the 
logical result of thoro study into the 
economic and social causes of the situation. 
The production of wheat and meat, the 
mainstay of the nation’s food supply, must 
be increased. It is decreasing because of 
actual loss to the farmer and cattleman, 
the producers. This condition can be reme- 
died by eliminating the privately owned 
stockyards, packing houses, terminals, the 
wheat gamblers, stock exchanges and rail- 
way corporations. In their place a system 
of state control functioning for the whole 
nation must be instituted. In the chapter 
The Transportation Embargo, Mr. Howe 
writes: 

Thousands of different railroad officials, each 
one of whom is interesting in carrying the 
freight that brings the highest return and that 
insures the longest haul over his particular road 
are determining for us what commodities shall 
be carried and what not. There is little thought 
of the needs of the whole nation or concern for 
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the industrial and agricultural life of the whole 
people. Railroading is run for the railroads. It 
must be run for national service—possibly for 
national existence. 

The student and serious reader will find 
this book a mine of valuable information 
representing progressive legislation. (Scrib- 
ner’s, $1. 

The Chinese Cook Book, by Shiu Wong Chan. 

Stokes. $1.50. Successful Canning and Pre- 

serving, by Ola Powell. J. B. Lippincott, 

Philadelphia. $2. American Indian Corn, by 

Charles J. Murphy. Putnam, New York. 75 

cents. Practical Food Economy, by Alice 

Gitchell Kirk. Little, Brown Company. $1.25. 

The High Cost of Living, by Frederic C. 

Howe. Scribners. $1.50. 


Information Wanted? 


Bookkeeping and Accounting, by Dr. 
Joseph J. Klein, is a very full Settee of 
> business technic with an abundance of 

ays exercizes on each topic. (Appleton, 
nt -) 

In attractive form, New York of Today, 
by Henry Collins Brown, editor of Valen- 
tine’s Manual, is ready for those who want 
a readable, beautifully illustrated descrip- 
tion of contemporary New York. (The Old 
Colony Press, New York.) 


A ome aasioueaee ane guide to suc- S ] Fil 
cess with owers and plants in the home t 
is found in handy form in Milady’s House ee | es 
he ag by F. EK. canes. This ——— ewye 
ittle book is compactly written and well S Milli D ll R 
illustrated. (A. T. Delamare Company, ave on O ar ecor S 


Inc., New York.) 








. It is a pleasere, te now that the wer A five-story brick building in flames! Papers valued at 
as not interrupte e publishing o e i 
ee aoe deakete Ge oe $1, com geet Le —_ - ~ third a The burning building col- 
lexicographical product, stands preéminent. Pses es fall three floors to the basement! Buried under 
An additional section (ver to vis) just is- tons of red-hot brick! 
-—s of ig Keene Toy words. Y t t ‘ 1 ' 
(Clarendon Press, Oxford, 05. et not one precious paper was 

In another field the Japanese are cutting P ost: 
out the Germans. The werles = — This is the true story of the Birmingham (Alabama) Railway, 
Baedeker or better. Vol. V, just out,. covers Light & Power Company’s fire. : 
the Philippines and the little known re- It is but one of many true stories of the proved protection of 


gions of the Dutch, French and British 
possessions in the East Indies. (Putnam’s.) 

Thruout the country there are many 
would-be authors who are at a loss to know 
of where and how they may dispose of their 
literary product. To such Where to Sell 
Manuscripts, compiled by W. L. Gordon, 
is of great service as it contains the names 


and addresses of over one hundred pub- Office Reeniinen zz Files 


lishers in the market, specifying the kind 








of material each publisher wants. (The _ i ee : . , 
Stent Was Cases, Cs -that make this new book The Blazed Trail of Evidence hae 
nati, $1.) vitally interesting to every business and professional man. Think 
What is the classification of deposits? what the loss of your records would mean to your business to- 
What is a bank acceptance? day! Your copy of this book is waiting the coupon. ~~ 
How is it carried in the accounts? 


What is the big economy that will be 
effected by the adoption of the federal re- 
serve clearing system? 

What is the effect upon the bank state- 
ment if the stockholders of the. bank de- 
posit their dividend checks? 

What is meant by the batch system? 

These questions are clearly and concisely 
answered in Practical Banking, by L 
Howard Wolfe. The author speaks from 
actual experience and with authority, on 
matters of vital importance to those about 
to enter the banking business or already 
engaged in it. (La Salle Extension Univer- 
sity. Chicago.) 

In Pictorial Photography: Its Principles 
and Practise, Paul L. Anderson has pro- 
duced a helpful manual, broad in scope but 
not too technical for the comprehension of 


Investigate the Art Metal absolute 
Automatic Locking Knob—that makes 
Art Metal Steel Files such sturdy and 
sure fire-fighters, 


Art Metal ConstructionCo., Inc. 
638 Metallic Avenue 
Jamestown, N. Y. 








COUPON FOR 
FREE FIRE BOOK! 


Art Metal Construction Co. 














. e 
the amateur, particularly adapted to the FREE Fire Book 686 Mctalllis Ave., Jamestown, N. Y. 
needs of those workers who, without wish- ri Send me your new book, “The Blazed Trail 
ing to undertake a study of the abstruse for Business Men of Evidence,” and tell me the address of the | 
scientific phases of photography, have gone } 
beyond the elementary stages and desire Filled with photographs and nearest Art (Yiatal Store. Iwanttoknow more | 
to achieve pictorial expression. The author facts about fire. Proves that about the way steel does protect from fire, | 
takes pains to make clear not only the " 
technical methods but also the fundamental steel is the only real protec- 
principles underlying those methods, since tion for your records. Get Name C§OLCCOL OOS SE OOOO OCOEDOS CES CODSCOOCOCCeCCeCCeOeeeOoeeS 
a grasp of the principles is essential to the this book before your fire— 
worker seeking to correct and grow away 


‘ il th : 
; from his mistakes. There are chapters on i Se Sepen cueeees imeeeaia is 
- the technic of color photography and alain eae 





motion picture photography, and the book 
has some attractive illustrations. (J. B. ; . 
Lippincott Company, $2.50.) 
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"Bverybody's Typewrite 
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Can Do This 


C’.ange instantly from 
Miniature Roman to Large Gothic 


or from 


Medium Roman to [Italics 
or from 


Vertical doribt to CLARENDON 


or from 
English to BeyHW4 russian 


or from 


Jal rynxisn. ro APSE punsasr 


Let Us Write You 
A Specimen Letter on 
The Multiplex Hammond 


Send the Coupon below and we will write you a 
special letter in any style type you designate—or in any 
language. 

Let us show you what the Multiplex Hammond can do 
for YOU—whether you are a business executive, a pro- 
fessional writer, a clergyman, a linguist, a chemist, a 
doctor, a technical engineer—etc, 


No matter what you want to write—regardless of size 
(up to 24-point), style, or language—you can write it 
on this great interchangeable-type writing machine. 

Mail us the coupon NOW. There will be no obliga- 
tions. We are conducting an educational publicity cam- 
paign and will welcome an opportunity to write you a 
SPECIAL letter in any style type you wish, and to tell 
you more about the Multiplex Hammond—the most re- 
markable typewriter in existence. 


Tear out the coupon at once; before you forget. 


New! Es Portable 
For Those WhoTravel 


This NEW light weight, 
aluminum model is_ the 
Lo typewriter for 
PERSONAL use. Although 
it weigh: only 11 po 
it will do exactly the same 
work as the regular, large 
Multiplex Hammonds. Full 
capacity. Unlimited width 
of paper. Instantly inter- 
changeable type. Be wise 
—investigate before invest- 
ing in any other portable 
machine. Ask for Special 
Folder just off the press. 








Factory Rebuilt Machines at a wide range of prices. 
Monthly payments. Discounts for cash. 


Mail This Coupon Now 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER co. | 


538 East 69th Street, at East River, New York City 





Viease send Catalog and write me a_ special 


Dr OP DAdeseedbebbedeetaeedssaseehed type. 
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Mr. C. A. K., Pennsylvania. “In your recent 
article, ‘Every Man’s Workshop,’ you say that 
a pulp mill designed to produce twelve tons per 
day was’ made to produce thirty-six tons. Iam 
in the paper making industry, would like more 
detailed information regarding above mentioned 
performance and efficiency work in general as 
applied to my own trade.” 

Consult Frederic Taylor’s book “Principles of 
Scientific Management.” Apply to the following 
concerns for literature and details of profes- 
sional service: Engineering Magazine, 6 East 
Thirty-ninth Street; Harrington Emerson Com- 
pany, 30 Church Street; Business Bourse, 261 
Broadway ; Efficiency Society, 119 West Fortieth 
Street, all New York; and A. W. Shaw Com- 
pany, Wabash and Madison, Chicago. Look up 
advertisements of efficiency publishers and en- 
gineers in the factory trade papers; some of 
which you doubtless have on file in your factory 
library. 





Mrs. W. P. A., New Jersey. “I write verse 
in many veins, serious and comic, and in many 
meters. My husband, who has literary training, 
thinks they do not lack charm and style. Never- 
less, only occasionally is one printed, and semi- 
occasionally is one remunerative. The enclosed 
small effusion has just been returned by The 
Atlantic. Are you permitted to suggest a pub- 
lication that might consider it kindly?” 

No. You want a publication, and a young 
army of critics, that would receive it harshly. 
You have a slight poetic gift; but in order to 
get your muse really working, you must be 
starved, or deserted, or at least misunderstood, 
condemned, hurt. A poet who has not suffered 
greatly has not learned the true ring of poetry. 
Ask your husband not to praise you, but to 
pick your verse to pieces, line by line, word by 
word. Get a job as a factory hand, or work ten 
hours a day in the slums, or join the Red Cross 
and go where blood flows. Then you will know 
tragedy—and feel poetry. You only think poetry 
now, and maim it with metaphysics. 

Join the New York Woman’s Press Club, 
meet real authors, obtain real criticism. And 
look up Question Box answer 382, first nine lines, 
from Independent of January 29, 1917. 





Prof. E. H. J., Ohio. “‘As a physicist, in col- 
lege laboratory and classroom, I am particularly 
anxious to learn what opportunities are open 
to scientists in which they may make the best 
use of their special training.” 

The National Research Council has sent forth: 
an urgent appeal to the physicists of America 
who have the time and facilities to aid in solv- 
ing the submarine problem. If you could work 
out a practical method for the detection and 
destruction of U-boats in American waters and 
the European shipping lanes, you would be 
recognized immediately as one of the great ben- 
efactors in world history, and as lifetime leader 
in your profession. Ask George Ellery Hale, 
chairman of the National Research Council, 
Washington, D. C., how to apply yourself to this 
problem and similar needs for the scientist to 
fill. Put your students also on the trail of this 
wonderful chance for service. 





Mr. H. H. D., Massachusetts. “Your article, 
‘What Can I Do?’ seems to strike the keynote 
of the whole situation, by telling the individual 
how and where to serve his country. (a) What 
method would enable a young man to determine 
the military or naval department he is best 
fitted for? (b) Are there employment bureaus 
to assist men to find jobs on farms? (c) Where 
are the men coming from to man the 1000 
wooden vessels now building? (d) General Joffre 
recommends training men in France; would the 
French or British officials accept volunteers, and 
furnish free transportation ?” 


(a) Get a book on each different branch of 
service, compare physical and mental require- 
ments with your own, also learn which branch 
appeals to you most. Obtain specific, technical 





knowledge by application to various authorities 
named in the “Directory of Service” (20 cents), 
from secretary of Columbia University, New 
York. 


Mr. Purinton’s War Service 
Question Box 






(b) Write U. S. Department of Labor, also 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, also Federal 
Employment Bureau, Washington, D. C. Inquire, 
too, of local postmaster. 

(c) Volunteers may apply to U S. Navy, 
Washington, D. C., or to American Federation 
of Labor, Washington, or to General Shipping 
Board, Washington. 

(d) No. All American soldiers in France be- 
long now under General Pershing. 

Mr. F. D. W., Washington. “‘Have been fac- 
tory superintendent and mechanical engineer for 
twenty years, specializing in tools for rapid pro- 
duction of machine parts. Am in retirement with 
a competence. Shall be glad to give the Govern- 
ment my services as long as the war lasts. 
Where can I do the most good?” 

Apply for a chance to serve as factory official 
or consulting engineer, to Secretary of the Gen- 
eral Munitions Board, Washington, D. C. You 
might enlist as a member of the Corps of En- 
gineers, Reserve Officers, Class B, according to 
Army Regulations No. 1493; write for particu- 
lars to the Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army, 
Washington, D. C. Or you might qualify as a 
Master Engineer ; obtain details from Col. C. H. 
McKinstry, Corps of Engineers, Room 302, Army 
Building, 39 Whitehall street, New York. We 
think your best opportunity would be as Major 
in Ordnance Officers’ Reserve Corps; send ap- 
plication for examination to Chief of Ordnance, 
U. S. Army, Washington, D. C. 





Mr. C. B. N., Virginia. “‘The war demand for 
highly trained and forceful men seems to show 
the increased importance of scientific vocational 
guidance. (a) Are there any correspondence 
schools that offer to prospective students advice 
on choosing a vocation? (b) What recent books 
might be of assistance? I am a young man of 
twenty, earning good wages, but not in my real 
work. I am anxious to serve my country better 
in making the most of myself.” 

We heartily approve the resolve you have 
made; but we would suggest that you also un- 
dertake a specific and immediate war duty of 
some kind. Watch these columns for ideas avail- 
able or adaptable. 

(a) Yes. Write International Correspondence 
Schools, Scranton, Pennsylvania; also Bryant 
and Stratton Business College, 80 East Randolph, 
Chicago; also American Correspondence Schools, 
Chicago. 

(b) One of the newest books is “How to 
Choose the Right Vocation” by H. W. Merton, 
from Funk & Wagnalls, New York. Other pub- 
lications from Ginn & Co., Boston; Fowler and 
Wells, 13888 Broadway, New York; Review of 
Reviews, Irving Place, New York; Rocine and 
Vaught, 59 East Van Buren, Chicago; Boston 
Vocation Bureau, Beacon street, Boston; New 
a University Press, 32 Waverly Place, New 

ork, 





Miss M. E. G., Illinois. “What can I do in the 
‘Service Army?’ Would like to be matron or 
general utility person in a hospital, but might 
be helper to a doctor, or collector on a street- 
car, or employee on an elevator. I can do almost 
anything. Put me where I’m most needed.” 

We wish we had the right place for you, but 
our work is to put you in touch with| many 
possibilities and leave the choice with you. The 
national registration of women, conducted by 
the Council of National Defense, should have 
reached you by now, and placed you somewhere. 
If not, ask for particulars and a war registra- 
tion blank from Dr. Anna Howard Shaw, Wom- 
an’s Committee of the Council of National De- 
fense, Washington, D. C. Any woman’s club 
that belongs to the General Federation should 
be able to open different avenues of service; talk 
the matter over with leading clubwomen you 
know personally. The editor of your weekly or 
daily newspaper could inform you as to local 
patriotic organizations; find what all these 
are doing, ask officials how you might help. For 
index to war activities of women, see page 10 
of “Directory of Service” (price 20 cents), from 
Columbia University, Morningside Hichts. New 
York. 
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The Manufacturer’s Problem 
(Continued from page $32) 


steel and iron specialties hires his salesmen 
to neglect their own business in order to 
sell Liberty Bonds; a manufacturer of au- 
tomobiles turns his plant over to the Gov- 
ernment without charge, for the production 
of war machinery; hundreds of other man- 
ufacturers are doing practical things, un- 
selfish thing, to free the world of kaiser- 
ism. When we go to buy goods made about 
equally well by different concerns, we 
should, if possible, find which concern is 
most patriotic, and buy accordingly. 

We can appreciate and approve the war 
service of big manufacturers. Only a week 
or two ago, I read in a periodical having 
about a million circulation, a long editorial 
article lampooning and condemning, whole- 
sale and haphazard, the frightfully un- 
scrupulous methods of “Big Business”— 
and on another page of the same periodical 
I read a wonderful account of sacrificial 
war service by the very kind of business 
man the editorial damned! The writer of 
that article was a traitor as vile as tho he 
had tramped on the American flag. There 
is nothing now more unseemly than to 
abuse with libelous language a national cor- 
poration whose product is needed in the 
war. When you see a great manufacturer 
whizzing by in his motor car, don’t envy 
him—he is doubtless carrying in one hand 
a burden that you could not shoulder with 
your entire body. 

We can pay all bills promptly. Every 
eash payment is a real war measure. 
How? Because every cash payment some- 
how benefits the ultimate producer of war 
manufactures. 

We can buy fewer export articles. A 
good plan would be to stop and ask our- 
selves, before making any purchase: Could 
this article be used by a soldier in France, 
or could the raw material be made up in 
some other form to be used? If the answer 
is affirmative, then we should buy the arti- 
ele only in case of absolute necessity. We 
know that leather, lumber, steel, iron, wool, 
cotton, a dozen other kinds of raw material, 
are acutely needed in the operations of 
war. Yet most of us are buying these goods 
as: freely as ever, with apparently no 
thought of the effect on war production. 

We can offer the benefit of our expe- 
rience to some manufacturer. The modern 
scope of the factory has become so broad 
that almost any man who is a leader in 
his business or profession could aid the 
manufacturer in solving one or more prob- 
lems. The physician could put the manufac- 
turer in connection with the Public Health 
Service, and could work out a system of 
preventive hygiene to reduce the illness of 
employees and multiply their energies. The 
teacher could evolve a plan of industrial 
education that would increase the knowl- 
edge and improve the skill of the workers. 
The editor could put life into the factory 
bulletin or house organ published for the 
mutual interests of employer and employee. 
The banker could prepare a number of 
easy methods for saving money, and offer 
special service to the members of the fac- 
tory. The librarian could help to install an 
effidiency library, and ‘could instruct employ- 
ees how to use it effectively. The problems 
of the factory are now the problems of 
the community. Almost any public spirited 
man, whatever his work may be, could 
think of a way to increase the output of a 
manufacturer whom he knows personally. 

We can buy only standard goods that we 
know to be reliable. The object of this 
move is both to aid the manufacturer and 
to protect ourselves. It is generally the 
great manufacturer who is doing great war 
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Salt Mackerel 


Direct from the Fishing Boats t to You 
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It’s thirty-three years, come next 
September, since I began supplying 
the choicest of Gloucester’s famous 
mackerel direct to the homes of fam- 
ilies throughout the country. 


Our Own Home Kind 


People here in Gloucester, the leading fish 
port of America, laughed at me when I be- 
gan to sell mackerel by mail. They didn’t 
realize how hard it is for other people to 
get good fish. But I did. So I decided to 
make it easy for everybody, everywhere, 
to have full-flavored, wholesome fish, the 
kind we pick for our own eating here at 
‘Gloucester. 65,000 families 
are buying from us today. 
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Your pail is ready—fat, meaty, juicy mackerel 
—send no monay—try the fish first. 
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Frank 6. Aare PRESIDENT 
Fall Mackerel, Fat and Tender 


Most of the fish your dealer can buy are 
Spring fish, thin, dry, and tasteless. What 
I’ve selected for you are Fall fish, juicy and 
fat with the true salty-sea mackerel flavor, 
We clean and wash them before weighing. 
You pay only for net weight. No heads and 
no tails. Just the white, thick, meaty por- 
tions—the parts that make the most deli- 
cious meal imaginable. You probably have 
never tasted salt mackerel as good as mine, 


Send No Cash— 
Try the Mackerel First 


I want you to know before you pay that 
my fish will please you. If 








Fishmen for Gen- 


erations 





ling of pepper, a touch of sufficient’ for 3 or 4 people 
Foe see ae Ane Fie AL | lemon, It you’ wish—how | all charges prepaid, so that 
ways been fishmen. They good it smells, how tempting your family can have a real 
helped found Gloucester in it looks, how it tickles the Gloucester treat Sunday 
1623. My boyhood days = om gs be satis- morning. 

iesi'—the favorite = 
were agent aboard fishing dish of than reakfast Then—if my mackerel are 
boats. Catching fish, know- 


ing the choicest and_picking 


Such a Good Breakfast! 


A fat, tender, juicy Davis’ 
Mackerel broiled toasizzling 
brown; some butter, a sprink- 


there is any possibility of a 
risk, I want it to be at my 
expense. Just mail the cou- 
pon today, and I'll ship at 
once a pail of my mackerel 
containing 10 fish, each fish 


not better than any you have 








’em out, cleaning and curing ; ‘ 
them the right way, has been my life’s job. 


Thirty Years’ Development 


Today our business is housed in a modern, 
four-story, concrete building, with 20,000 
square feet of floor space; fitted with the 
most improved and sanitary equipment for 
cleaning and packing fish. Standing at the 
water’s edge, the fishermen’s catches are 
brought right into the building. They go 
to your table with “the tang of the sea’ 
in them. 


ever tasted, send back the 
rest at my expense. 

If you are pleased with them—and I’m 
sure you will be—send me $3.90, and at 
the same time ask for “Descriptive List of 
Davis’ Fish,” sold only direct, never to 
dealers. 

Remember: Meat, flour, potatoes, every- 
thing has gone ’way up in price. In com- 
parison, Davis’ mackerel is low. An econom- 
ical food—so gocd to eat, so nutritious! 
The “Sea Food Cook Book” that gocs 
with the fish will tell you just how 

to prepare them. 


Mail the coupon now with your 4 
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business card, letter-head or _- 
reference. 7 302 CentralWhari 
Licacester, Mass. 


J Without obligation 
p 


Frank E. 
lease send me, all 


Davis Co. charges prepaid, a pail 
302 Central Wharf J Davis’ Mackerel—to 
contain 10 fish, each fish 
Gloucester, sufficient for 3 or 4 people. 
wr. agree to remit $3.90 in ten 

Mass. days or return the fish. 
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DURAND 


Steel Lockers 





TYPE F. L. D. 


[ts real economy to buy 
good lockers. An installation 
of Durand Steel Lockers is a 
permanent asset; a satisfactory 
investment. 


Durand Steel Lockers are fire- 
proof, practically indestruc- 
tible, sanitary and convenient; 
they promote order and efh- 
ciency. 
Write today for illustrated catologue. 
We are also manufacturers of 


steel shelving, steel bins and 
general steel factory equipment. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER Co. 


1572 Ft. Dearborn Bk. Bldg. 972 Vanderbilt Bidz. 
Chicago . New York 
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ite for Military Circular, Booklet 
and a Trial on — 
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Vaudeville Sketch- Entertalaments, 
es, Monologs, Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tableaux, os 


Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up ‘Good 8, 
Large Catalog Free. T.8. DENISON & CO., Dept. 3 Chicage 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 


LUSTRATED 
By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, M.D.,Ph.D. 
EX FACTS MADE PLAIN 
Whet every young man and 
Every young woman should know 
mS 00 What every young husband and 
Every young wife should know 
id ant ot ever parent should know 
aw pes —320 pages— many tions 
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1158 Winston Bldg., Philadelphia 
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“Method Company, 


work. The small producer lacks resources 
and facilities to make possible a real na- 
tional service on his part. Hence, in buy- 
ing only the standard, well-advertised man- 
ufactured articles, we are much more likely 
to aid the concern that is aiding the Gov- 
ernment. 

Perhaps the most valuable service we 
can offer to the manufacturer is that of a 
clearing house of ideas, to put him in 
direct touch with the great national sources 
of information, consultation, codperation 
and supply. This we hope to do, in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs. You certainly have one 
or more acquaintances who are manufac- 
turers, or employees of manufacturers, or 
friends or relatives of manufacturers. Please 
call their attention to the remainder of this 
article, outlining special points of interest 
to the American manufacturer, whether he 
makes diving suits, airships, or anything 
between. 

The manufacturer’s war problems are 
so many and diverse that we could not hope 
to solve them, or even to classify them, 
here. But we do hope and believe that you 
could find a solution for almost any man- 
ufacturing problem by means of one or 
more of the following dozen suggestions 
for increasing factory output and improv- 
ing factory management, 

1. Coéperate with the Government. Line 
up your factory under the national service 
banner, Get information from the War In- 
dustries Board, Washington, D. C. Regis- 
ter with the Board. You will also be ad- 
vancing your own interests, because the 
registered concerns are on the ground floor 
in obtaining particulars of the investiga- 
tions, regulations and other war develop- 
ments by the Government. 

2. Apply for solution of your problem to 
federal departments, or national efficiency 
organizations. The particular help you need 
could be had from one or more of the fol- 
lowing institutions: Federal Trade Com- 
mission, United States Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, National Chamber of 
Commerce, National Institute of Efficiency, 


National Efficiency Society. Manufactur- 
ers’ Information Bureau, Manufacturers’ 


and Dealers’ League, Manufacturers and 
Dealers’ Protective Association, Trade Ex- 
perience Interchange Bureau, Factory 
Factory Distributors 
Company, Indus‘rial Research Company. 
That you shouli have an unsolved prob- 
lem is extremely doubtful—it is merely un- 
solved to you. Find the man, publication or 
institution that has done the solving for 
you. So your real problem is not to form 
but to find the solution of your problem. 
Our work is to help you do it. 

3. Watch closely-all the trade journals 
you can get hold of. Don’t let a month go 
by without carefully studying five to ten 
such periodicals. In their pages will ap- 
pear the answer to many of your war diffi- 
culties. A list of the most valuable trade 
journals may be had without charge from 
the Independent War Service Bureau, 119 
West Fortieth Street, New York. 

4. Make a leading man from each depart- 
ment a member of a book efficiency board. 
Give him one or more of the recent books 
in his line, have him dig out, then try out, 
suggestions there contained for meeting the 
war emergency. Almost every question that 
could arise in factory operation is now met 
by a standard book. A list of the foremost 
publishers of business books may be had 
on application to the Independent War 
Service Bureau. 

5. Consult business efficiency engineers 
or production specialists, on matter too 
large or too personal for the somewhat 
slow and roundabout reference to a book, 
magazine, or institution. The announcement 





Filling “his” 
or “her” place 


‘ar-need may have called “‘him’’ or 
b Ande ’—your detail assistant—away and 
left a ae Ripon ew A mark in their place. 
Now is the t.me to install 


Graffco 


VISE SIGNALS 


They are so simple—so easy to understand—so efficient in 
getting at the exact data you want instantly, that everything 
is ‘smoothed out’’ for the new In of 
offices, short-handed on account of war work, Grafico VISE 
SIGNALS will be doing “home guard” pp og 
credits, ad’ ‘Ze yoy -ups, shipments and all detail. 

nd for Sampies 


GEORGE B B. GRAFF COMPANY 
Washington Street ston, Mass. 
Mirs. of Vise Index Tabs and Vise Clips 
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THE 1917 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 
Finance COMMITTEE 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 
WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make direct contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No. 

277 Broadway, New York City. 
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Memorial Tablets 


JNO. WILLIAMS, INC. 
Established 1875 


Bronze Foundry 
550 West 27th St., New York 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
LINCOLN MEDALLION, 54 INCHES DIAMETER 
IN CAST BRONZE, $1.00 POSTPAID 























Send us false teeth in any shape. 
Diamonds, watches, fold, silver or 
platinum. Jewelry new or broken. 
Magneto poinis. We send cash by 
return mail and hold your goods 
10 days. We will return them at 
our expense if our offer is refused 
as uns«tisfactory. Est. 1899. 


P-432 Wood 8t., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

















DIVIDEND 
GENERAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York. 
November 5, 1917. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
General Development Company held this day, a 
dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
capital stock of the Company was declared paya- 
ble December 1, 1917, to stockholders of record 
nt the close of’ business on November 15, 1917. 
Books will not close, 


SAM A. LEWISOHN, 





Treasurer. 
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RUN IT AS A UNIT 


not as several semi-related sections. 
You can save time, labor, expense 
and worry by thinking out and 
adopting a plan which will codrdi- 
nate all branches of your business. 
Perhaps information on what others 
have done in this line will help you 
to find your path to improvement. 


Write for our free Check List. 





Independent Efficiency Service 
Plan and Purchase Department 
119 West 40th Street New York City 
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of efficiency engineers may be located in 
the advertising pages of the factory jour- 
nals mentioned above, or may be obtained 
from the editors of these publications. 

6. Look over my recent articles on 
Factory and Office Efficiency, published in 
The Independent. They offer a large num- 
ber of the current factory methods and 
ideas, some of which may be new to you. 
Obtain list of subjects from The Inde- 
pendent, 

7. Be sure that money and time are not 
being wasted in a single department, on 
old-fashioned, cumbersome, tools and equip- 
ment. Write the Independent Efficiency 
Service for the check list of the Plan and 
Purchase Department. Have all the items 
on the list checked up as indicated, then 
refer doubtful points or needs for equip- 
ment to the Plan and Purchase Depart- 
ment. No ‘fee is required, all the service 
costs you is postage. 

8. Collect and study all the publications 
of general factory knowledge presented by 
the manufacturers of factory tools, ma- 
terials or supplies. These various booklets 
are advertised in the pages of business and 
factory magazines. A typewriter company 
sends a pamphlet on reducing typewriter 
costs; a maker of steel cabinets offers one 
on improved business methods; a maker of 
automobile trucks has a publication for 
the expediting of your delivery problem; 
a publisher of a business journal offers a 
book on factory costs without charge. Get 
all this free knowledge, and apply where 
suitable. 

9. Prepare a booklet of your own that 
will render a timely patriotic service to 
each customer or dealer buying your goods. 
Every sale should carry a service, apart 
from the sale. And every wartime sale 
should carry a wartime service. 

10. Substitute women workers for men 
wherever possible. Begin training them 
now. Don’t wait until the 5,000,000 army 
draft suddenly takes a number of your 
best men, with nobody ready to fill their 
place. Analyze the duties of every man— 
you will be surprized to learn how many 
could be handled as well, or better, by a 
woman specially trained for the job. In 
England more than 1,200,000 women are 
now doing the work formerly done exclu- 
sively by men. And official reports indi- 
eate that a large percentage of this work 
is done to better advantage by women. 

11. Organize a tour, by one or more of 
your leading men, of the most efficient fac- 
tories in the United States. You may learn 
more new methods from a day’s visit to 
another factory than you could evolve in 
your own plant from a year’s experiment- 
ing. Or, if you cannot send a committee 
for this purpose, get all available literature 
describing the methods and products of a 
number of great factories, then apply les- 
sons to your own. A list of modern fac- 
tories will be furnished on request by 
the Independent War Service Bureau. 

12. Learn how to take your employees 
into your confidence. Most of the problems 
of industrial management resolve to the 
selfishness or the ignorance of the head of 
the concern. Get rid of the superstition that 
a “boss” is a boss. He isn’t. A boss is a 
partner and friend of each employee, or he 
is an old fogy and a fool. It is likely that 
80 per cent of your factory problems could 
and would be solved by employees, if you 
expected and rewarded the best they could 
give. 

Every problem of industry is a problem 
of the individual. Factory output is an 
overflow of human interest. And the way 
to set a man going is to fill his head with 
cold facts and his heart with warm sym- 
pathies, both together. 





Can Consumptives 





R. L. ALSAKER, M.D. 


“Dear Doctor Alsaker:—I have always been 
fairly healthy until six months ago, when 
I broke down. My cough then got worse, and 
I saw red streaks in the sputum. I began to 
run an afternoon temperature, and had some 
night sweats. 

“In childhood I had enlarged glands, adenoids 
and sometimes the tonsils bothered me, but I 
had no worse ills than the average boy. 

“Yes, I am tubercular. My doctor has told me 
to sleep out of doors. He is feeding me raw 
eggs and fresh milk until I see green and yel- 
low—my eyeballs are green. He tells me to eat 
rare beefsteak and take plenty of cream. When 
I began treatment my stomach seemed all right, 
but now I am nauseated and feel like vomiting. 
This stuffing is torture. I take soda, creosote, 
occasionally a little whiskey to stimulate the 
stomach, and some cough mixture. I was given 
tuberculin which made me deathly sick. 

“T’ve had lots of time to think of late, and it 
has just dawned upon me that everybody whom 
I have known who has received the treatment 
that I am getting has died. What is the need 
of this torture if it is to end in death? I am 
almost in rebellion, but I don’t know .what to 
do. I am only twenty-two years old, and as I 
have been ill less than a year, it seems to me 
that there ought to be some way out of it. I 
don’t want to go to Arizona, as the doctor ad- 
vises. A tubercular young lady has just returned 
from Arizona—in a wooden box. N. T:” 


Consumption is an individual and family 
problem, Intelligent parents can raise their 
children so that there is not a particle of 
danger of their becoming consumptive. In- 
telligent adults can keep themselves free 
from tuberculosis—and all other diseases. 

Germs are said to cause tuberculosis, but 


they are not the real fundamental cause, - 


for they can not gain hold in a healthy 
body. 

The real cause of tuberculosis is wrong 
living, and where we make our greatest 
mistake is in eating. Children who are 
properly fed do not develop tuberculosis 
or enlarged glands. Adults who eat cor- 
rectly do not become tubercular. Eat right 
and avoid tuberculosis. 

Taken in the beginning, tuberculosis is 
curable. The recovery is as prompt and 
complete as in most other serious diseases. 
If the condition is allowed to advance, no 
one can tell what the outcome will be. 
Sometimes individuals recover after they 
have suffered long and severely, but those 
who would be sure of conquering this dis- 
ease must take it in the early stages. 

It is wrong to treat tuberculosis as de- 
scribed in this letter. Medicines never cure 
anything. Forcing a patient to gorge on 
milk, eggs, beefsteak and other foods ruins 
the stomach, and then there is tuberculosis 
plus indigestion. The fattening cure is a 
failure. The tuberculin superstition is ex- 
ploded, but some doctors still cling to it. 
It is easier and cheaper to live properly at 
home than in Arizona. 

The right thing to do is to get the indi- 
vidual to give himself the proper care. That 
means to educate the patient into right 
ways of taking care of himself. It means 
that he must learn how to breathe, exer- 
cise, relax, rest, eat, drink and think. 

The feeding is most important. The in- 
dividual should have enough of good food, 
but he should not gorge. An excess of food 
always poisons the body and a poisoned 


Consumption is the most deadly of all diseases. 
one-seventh of the human race dies from this affliction. 

It is so tragic because it does not give the individual a 
chance to live his life and accomplish what he is capable 
of doing. We are doing something to overcome consump- 
tion, but the question is, can’t we do more? 
interesting letter on the subject: 


Get Well? 


By R. L. Alsaker, M.D. 


Author of “Maintaining Health” 


About 


Here is an 


body is a diseased body. Two eggs and 
two glasses of milk a day, with other foods, 
will probably be good for the patient. But 
twelve eggs and two gallons of milk per 
day, in addition to other foods, will surely 
make the patient worse. Is it any wonder 
that such feeding abuse prevents recovery? 
The consumptives are fed to death. 

In the early stages nearly all consump- 
tives can get well, if they will get right 
down to business and take good care of 
themselves. If they will give themselves 
proper care as soon as they begin to notice 
signs of being run down and feverish, they 
have a splendid chance to recover. 

It is marvelous what proper eating will 
do, when other means fail. Don’t take my 
word for it, but prove it in your own case 
and on your own person. 

In a small volume on the subject I have 
explained in plain English the true cause 
of consumption and how to get relief in the 
early stages of the disease, without leaving 
home. This book also shows how to con- 
duct yourself so that there will not be the 
least danger of contracting this scourge. A 
plain, simple, dependable plan of living is 
given you that includes eating, drinking, 
breathing and thinking that any one, young 
or old, can understand and follow. No 
hospitals, no sanitariums, no drugs, or 
serums—just a pleasant, common sense 
home treatment that harmonizes with and 
helps Nature. 

The price of “CONQUERING CON- 
SUMPTION” (the title of this new book) 
is one dollar, with ten cents additional to 
cover - packing and postage—considerably 
less than your doctor would charge for pre- 
scribing a single treatment—less than your 
druggist would charge for a patent “cure- 
all” that doesn’t cure—less than it would 
cost you to lose a day’s pay on account of 
sickness—less than the cost of an evening 
at the theatre. In fact this small invest- 
ment will pay big dividends in health and 
happiness till the end of your days. 

Send one dollar and ten cents to my pub- 
lisher, Frank E. Morrison, Dept. 88, 1133 
Broadway, New York City, and get your 
copy. Follow my plan of treatment for 
one month; then if you are not entirely sat- 
isfied with the improvement in your health, 
return the book and your money will be 
refunded. 

Remember this: You have your choice of 
living right or living wrong. This book 
teaches you the truth and nothing but the 
truth. Do you want it? 





PUBLISHER’S ANNOUNCEMENT: 
R. L. Alsaker, M.D., is an eminent author- 
ity on the subject discussed in the above 
article. He has put the net result of his 
many years of professional experience with 
sick people into his writings and it is a 
real pleasure for me to recommend them, 
because I know from personal experience 
and observation that good results always 
follow an observance of his simple instruc- 
tions. Frank E. Morrison, Publisher, 
Dept. 88, 1133 Broadway, New York. 
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edge than any ordinary steel 


as you like. If you say 






Established 1884 
Capacity 6,000 razors daily 
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In remitting, 
lined, rust 


Shumate Razor Co., 753 Locust St., St. Louis, U.S.A. 


YouTakeNoRisk 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


This Shumate “Barber” razor is so good that we dare guarantee it to you 
for life. Here’s the reason—the blade is made from Tungsten Alloy Steel, which takes a keener 
i can—and it holds it. You can use it for years without honing. The 
secret of this wonderful steel is ours alone, and we guard it jealously, _ 
Here’s our unqualified guarantee: Buy a Shumate “Barber” razor and use it—not once, but as 
~ an exacting trial that you don’t like it, we'll exchange it without a wor 
mention your dealer’s name, and a chamois 
-proof case will be included with your razor. 
State whether you want light, medium or heavy blade. 


Heavy blade for very strong beards, 
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80%or YOUR FUEL 
HAS YET To se BURNED 


Still time to save 1-5th to 

2-5ths on fuel bills dur- 

ing the coldest months by 
talling 


CHAMBERLIN 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 





> 


Installed ONLY by expert mechanics 
from our factory branches, GUAR- 
ANTEED 10 YEARS —but outlast 
your building. Twice asmuchinuseas 
all others combined—proof it’s best. 
WRITE for illustrated descriptive book 


and list of users in your vicinity. 


CHAMBERLIN METAL WEATHER STRIP CO. 
Headquarters: 119 Dinan Building, Detroit, Mich. 











J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner of Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO.. 
PHILADELPHIA 
Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 


MORGAN, GRENFELL & CO. 
LONDON 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 
PARIS 
31 Boulevard Haussmann 





Securities bought and sold on Commission 
Foreign Exch Cc ial Credits. 
P Cable Transfers. 
Circular Letters for Travelers, available in all 
parts of the world 






































Almost the first thing you see is 
the welcoming sign of The 
Lenox, Boston’s social center. 
Near everything worth while. 

Three minutes’ walk from the 
Back Bay stations and con- 

- venient to all theaters. 
Home-Like Rooms—Choice Cuisine 
L. C, Prior, Managing Director 

Hotel B ick Same 

















War and Investment 


War knocks ordinary 
good judgment into a 
cocked hat. To invest for 
safety and profit, you need 
firing-line facts. Babson 
Service gives them to you. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction, Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 


Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. I-9 of 


Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Service Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Character in the World 








Remarkable Remarks 


JosEPH CoLLomB—Be limp if you want 
your sleep placid; emulate the dishrag. 


Rev. I. Mantey SHarp—Nero was a 
sanctified angel as compared to the Kaiser. 
Rose Pastor Stokes—AlIl personal net 
incomes over $6000 should be conscripted. 
Mrs. Grover CLEVELAND PRESTON—The 


woman slacker is as guilty as the man 
slacker. 


Exrmvu Roor—Self-governing democra- 
cies are indeed liable to commit great 
wrong. 


GrorcE Moorr—Art must be parochial 
in the beginning to become cosmopolitan in 
the end. 


ADMIRAL VON ‘TirpP1tz—A_ submarine 
War success cannot’ be expected imme- 
diately. 


H. W. Gossarp—Women can sell any- 
thing—threshing machines as‘ well as 
corsets, 


Pror. H. A. OveRSTREET—Absentee capi- 
talism may be as bad for a country as ab- 
sentee landlordism. 


Emperon Witt1AM—Bend your knees 
before the great Ally who has never for- 
saken the Germans. 


PRESIDENT ArTHuR T. Hapitey—Chris- 
tianity, as we and our fathers have under- 
stood it, is on trial. 

Dr. FRANK CRANE—The man who is 
doing the best piece of work for the world 
is William Howard Taft. 


ANGELO M. READ—It does not seem pos- 
sible that musie as a study in our schools 
can be put aside indefinitely. 


Dr. Cuartes E, JEerrerson—Making 
the world safe for democracy is nothing to 
making the world pleasing to God. 

Dr. Henry Gopparp Leacn—The Scan- 
dinavians exhibit a power of racial endur- 
ance rarely found among other people. 

MacuHInE GUNNER Emprey—After look- 
ing thru the periscope, don’t stick your 
head over the top to see what you saw. . 

TrEopORE RoosEVELT—We are to decide 
whether we have got a country or whether 
we have simply got a polyglot boarding 
house, 

“Ma” SunpAy—Never judge a girl by 
how she looks when you are courting her, 
boys. Always wait till you see her the 
morning after. 

WERNER SomBart—Let us reflect on the 
inexhaustible wealth in German character 
which contains in itself everything of real 
value that kultur of man can produce. 

PEARSON W. Banninc—Congress can 
well afford to offer not less than $100,000 
for a new national hymn and an annuity 
of $10,000 for life to the successful com- 
poser. 

PoticE CoMMISSIONER ArTHUR E. 
Woops—By street accidents in New York 
City one person is killed every fourteen 
hours and one person is injured every 
twenty-three minutes. 

Mrs. FiorenceE Kertzty—If we are 
daughters of the men who framed the Con- 
stitution and fought against the tyranny 
of England, we will wear black until this 
conscription law is repealed. 

Bitty Sunpay—The man who will not 
accept God’s word has a small brain. You 
could put 10,000 brains like his in a mus- 
tard seed, and they could turn hand springs 
for 500 years and never get a stone bruise. 

Irvin S. Coss—The circumstance of a 
man having been harnessed up at the bap- 
tismal font with the name of Clarence does 
not necessarily imply that the individual 
thus burdened laces up his union suit with 
baby ribbon. 

CONGRESSMAN BLacKMAN—It may be 
that there will be many women in the next 
Congress and unless the President settles 
down to business and follows the well set- 
tled principles of procedure that govern, 
or ought to govern, this body, it might not 
be surprizing if we had a lot of children 
elected to the next Congress, 
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UNCLE SAM’S WAR-MADE 
INDUSTRIES 


(Continued from page 327) 


politically to defy us. For we have realized 
our aims—that army of ours in and en 
route to Europe indicates that; and. we 
have realized our true preparedness—there 
are plenty of indications in this article of 
that. 

We need only to hold our ground and 
to extend it. Then we are safe. And the 
world is safe. 

And the ground work has been done; 
the new era has been achieved; our new 
Declaration has been put into force. 

And “trade is an eminently practical 
matter,” as Marion Letcher, head of the 
Foreign Trade Advisers of the State De- 
partment, told me. 

“Then what,” I asked him, as I thought 
an American business man would desire me 
to do, “should our industrial leaders now 
do?’ 

He answered: “First, make up their 
minds to go into this situation seriously. 

“Second, remember that trade is con- 
crete, an eminently practical matter. There 
is no such thing as abstract trade. You 
cannot handle trade on paper, and no mat- 
ter how big or how small the operation is, 
the principles are always the same. Our 
business men must know their fields, their 
markets, their men. Travel and study, 
therefore.” 

New York City 


Pebbles 


In the event of a quarrel in the house, 
harmony ean always be obtained on the 
piano.—Pennsylvania Punch Bowl. 


Husband—Can you tell me of my wife’s 
whereabouts ? , 

Maid—Faith, sir, I think you will find 
them in the laundry.—Pennsylvania State 
Froth. 


Lives of bad men must remind us 
We should live a life sublime, 
Or departing, we will find us 
With them, in a hotter clime. 
—Lehigh Burr. 


Henry—He may be a great artist—but 
he has’a peculiar way of doing things. 

Happy—How’s that? 

Henry—He says he painted his greatest 
masterpiece on an empty stomach.—Cor- 
nell Widow. 


The latest example of English “as she is 
spoke” comes from Egypt, where a native 
interpreter who had overstayed his leave 
wrote the following letter to his chief: 

“My absence is impossible. Some one has 
removed my wife. My God, I am annoyed.” 
—New York Evening Mail. 


Private (sadly)—Excuse me, sir, could 
I have a couple of hours off—to go and see 
my dying father? 

Officer (sternly)—Dying father? Why, 
I left him not ten minutes ago! 

Private (hastily)—Ten minutes ago! 
Sir, you take the bun—he’s been dead seven 
years.—Sydney Bulletin. 


A German Captain of Engineers has re- 
lated how he once sent a green corporal and 
three men back with instructions to put a 
railroad station completely out of commis- 
sion so that it could by no possible means 
be of use to the enemy. 

The corporal rejoined the command in a 
surprizingly short time considering the na- 
ture of his task. The captain asked if he 
had carried out his instructions. 

“Ja wohl, Herr Hauptmann.” said the 
corporal, “the Russians will never be able 
to use that station again. You see,” point- 
ing to a large sack on his back. “I have 
earried away all the _ tickets.’”—London 
Opinion. 
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When you need more room and need it 
quickly—when some department of your busi- 
ness becomes suddenly cramped for room, a 
Truscon Steel Building will permit quick and 
economical expansion, 

The standard units of Truscon Steel Build- 


ings are carried in warehouse stock, assuring imme 
diate shipment and avoiding the delay of shop fab- 
rication. Truscon Stcel Buildings are speedily erected 
—easily enlarged—readily taken down and moved to 
a new location. 

Truscon Steel Buildings come to you in steel panels, 
all ready to erect—made of interchangeable steel 
units, assembled by means of a simple locking device. 

Fireprocf, weathertight, strong and permanent. 
Every part of the building is steel,—walls, window- 
sash, doors and_ roof. 

Supplied in all sizes, any length, widths to 60 ft., 
various heights, any desired drrangement of doors 
and windows. Used for machine shops, storehouses, 
offices, garages, hospitals, schools, restaurants, rail- 
road sheds, etc. 

Write or send coupon today for catalog and esti- 
mates. Address Steel Building Department. 


TRUSSED CONCRETE STEEL CO. 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 










































Trassed 
Concrete 
Steel Co. 
Youngstown, O. 
Si y 
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Send catalog and 
@stimates on Truscon 
Steel building. 
-...ft. long... .ft. wide 
860b46S00500600008 ft. high 
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| Ross Health Resort and Arborlea Inn, Annex 


Seventeenth year. Tennis; golf. Write for 
booklet and monograph on climate. 
Address, Ross Health Resort, Brentwood, N. Y. 


THE SPA SANATORIUM 


. 2. p Caren _M. ~. Spo i : aon Rene Sesctoge Sovings, 
t bath house, swimming 


Tess You ws Nation’s Capital 


Scin stamps or coin will bring you M the Pathfinder 
is, a on wat are! Pathfinder is an illustrated weekly. published at 
sj the Nation's center,for the Nation; a paper that prints all the news of the 
world and tells the truth and only the truth ;nowinits 24th year. This pa- 
per fills the bill withoutemptying the purse; it costs but $1 a year. If you 
wantto keep posted on whatis going oninthe world, at the least expense 
of time or money, this is your means. If you wanta paperin your home 
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which is sincere, reliable, entertaining, wholesome, the Pathfinderis yours. If you would appreciate a paper which puts everything 
clearly, fairly, briefly—hereitis. A dollar bill mailed at our risk will bring you the Pathfinder for a full year, or simplysend 15¢ to 


show that you mightlike such a paper, and we will send the Pathfinder on probation 
43 weeks, The 15c does not repay us, but we are glad toinvestin new friends. Patiinder, Box 39, Washington, D.C, 
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USING THE TRACTOR INDOORS 


DIRECTOR 


LMOST every factory has hauling 
A and delivery problems on the inside 

entirely apart and separate from 
those directly involved in transporting its 
goods to the user thereof. And the speed 
with which these internal deliveries are 
made and the cost of making them: are 
vitally important; for they affect not alone 
the deliveries of the finished product, but 
also its manufacturing cost. In these busy 
times it behooves everyone to speed up. 
Wherever it is possible to use machinery 
to save man power such machinery should 
be used. It is no longer a case of throwing 
men and women out of employment when 
a manufacture installs machines. The 
whole country is labor-hungry. 

In the old days the job of getting ma- 
terials from one department to another de- 
pended on leg power. Later on, when the 
first gleams of efficiency began to pene- 
trate into our industrial nooks and cran- 
nies, a good deal of the leg power was 
superseded by mechanical and gravity con- 
veyer systems, chutes, traveling cranes 
and miniature railroads. The mechanical 
and gravity conveyers are growing in 
popularity. They eliminate the need for 
human carriers. They are quick. They 
never take things to the wrong place. 
Workmen never have to wait for them to 
come back from a previous errand. And, 
once installed, they require a minimum of 
attention. 

Traveling cranes, for some businesses re- 
quiring the transportation of bulky ma- 
terials—such as steel girders, boilers, ores 
and the like—are undoubtedly useful, as 
are the miniature railroads. But the ex- 
pense of installing and maintaining these 
devices makes them unavailable for any 
but the very big plants. And besides, their 
usefulness is limited by the fact that they 
run on fixed tracks from which there can 
be no deviation. 

To supply a definite need in this matter 
of internal hauling, one of our well known 
motor truck engineers has recently invent- 
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ed a motor tractor which is now being 
successfully marketed. It is a small, com- 
paratively light machine. and its possible 
uses are legion. With a draw-bar pull of 
1500 pounds, it is capable of drawing loads 
out of all proportion to its size. 

This new tractor employs a form of 
caterpillar drive. It can run on any sur- 
face, from the roughest to the smoothest, 
laying its own track as it goes. It can pull 
raw material up a grade from the freight 
ears right into the factory. Being only 50 
inches wide and 52 inches high it can go 
thru the average factory doors with ease. 
It can turn in a 12-foot circle—which not 
even the smallest automobile can do—and 
it can handle a load forward or backward 
with equal facility. 

This little tractor costs $1185. You can 
use it outside the plant and inside. It is 
so small that you take it on an elevator 
and use it on any floor. And not alone can 
it handle almost any hauling job you may 
have, but in emergency it can furnish belt 
power for one or more of your machines. 

Needless to say, this tractor is at home 
on the farm as well as in the factory. If 
you would like to receive more information 
about it and what it can do, I shall be glad 
to send it to you by mail on request. 


NOTHER form of time and labor saver 

is the electric industrial truck With 
these, as with the tractor already described, 
one man can do work which would require 
scores of men- with the old-fashioned hand 
truck. In fact, they make it possible for 
one man to do work that men with hand 
trucks can never do. For instance, one elec- 
tric truck that I have in mind will carry 
4000 pounds with ease up a 20 per cent 
grade. Not even an expensive industrial 
railway can negotiate a grade as steep as 
that. In conjunction with trailers this elec- 
tric truck has hauled 8600 pounds of pay 
load at a speed of about six miles per hour. 
The truck itself has a loading platform 
7 feet 6 inches long, 48 inches wide and 23 


inches from the ground. It steers on ab 
four wheels, and can therefore be turned in 
a very small radius. The battery will drive 
it at a speed of five to seven miles per hour 
with a full load of 4000 pounds for ten 
hours at a stretch without recharging. 

Another interesting device that saver 
time and much labor is what is called s 
lift truck. It works by human motive 
power, but has this very pronounced ad- 
vantage ever the ordinary, old-fashioned 
hand truck. The lift truck is in reality a 
chassis only—that is a frame without s 
body or platform. The platform is separate 
and you have a number of them. 

Suppose your shipping department is 30 
feet or so from the curb where your street 
motor trucks are loaded. With the ordinary 
hand truck all packages or boxes or crates 
would have to be lifted on in the shipping 
room and lifted off again at the curb, If 
they were not lifted off the hand truck the 
truck would have to stand idle until the 
stuff had been loaded. With the lift truck 
you have any number of platforms. These 
may be loaded in a dozen different places 
at once. Then one man slides the lift truck 
under the platforms, one by one, wheels 
them to the curb and leaves them there. 
When the street truck arrives its load is 
waiting for it. 

The lift truck is exceedingly simple. The 
operator slides it under the loaded plat- 
form. A slight pressure downward on the 
truck handle and on a foot pedal lifts the 
platform clear of the ground and locks it 
there. When he wants to lower the plat- 
form again he merely steps upon the foot 
pedal. A hydraulic check cushions the fall 
of the platform, allowing it to settle gently 
to earth, thus preventing the damage of 
the load thru jar. 

The lift truck may be had in load capac 
ities of 2000 and 5000 pounds. And the 
principle of separate platforms has also 
been adapted for use with electrically pro- 
pelled lift trucks suitable for long distance 
and interdepartmental hauls. 
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he little tractor with a big pull. It can run on any surface, turn in a twelve foot circle and go thru the factory doors 
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